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MAGIET’S SUPPLEMENTARY 


Reading French Grammar. 


Formerly President, and now Professor of French in Swarthmore College. Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS beg leave to announce the publication, 
under the title of Harper’s School Classics, of the following volumes designed 
for use as Supplementary Reading : 

This is a new book based upon the idea that a reading knowledge of French AMERICAN LITERATURE, ENGLISH LITERATURE — Romance Period : 
is all that can be gotten from a book, and that the more simple and easy form in ENGLISH evbama Tua Classicel Period : ENGLISH LITERATURE 


which this knowledge can be put the better. Pronunciation and French Compo- 
sition are not learned readily or correctly from a book, and hence no attempt is — Modern Period; GERMAN LITERATURE, SPANISH LITERA- 


made to teach them here. Special attention is devoted to The Verb, and an TURE — SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY, by Addison ; THE TASK, by 
Appendix contains a list of Cowper ; THE LIFE, TIMES, & CHARACTER OF OLIVER CROM- 
WELL, by Knatchbull-Hugessen; and the following Essays by ' 


IRREGULAR FRENCH VERBS, Lord Macaulay: ADDISON, HAMPTON -BURLEIGH, LORD CLIVE, 


MACHIAVELLI - WALPOLE, and WILLIAM PITT. 


12mo. 160 pages. Cloth. Price, 60 cts. 


W 
ITH PRINCIPAL I ARTS, These books are of a very cofvenient shape and size for class use. They are bound in 
; . 5 5 cloth in uniform style, and printed in clear type on good paper. All teachers interested in 
which is bound with the book or separately, as desired. : getting good matter for their classes are invited to acquaint themselves with this series. 
For tegen arrangement, thoroughness, and at the same time case of grasp,| The price of the above books is 30 cents per copy, but special rates will be made for 
MaGILi’s READING FRENCH GRAMMAR has no equal. their introduction into schools. A sample copy of any one of the numbers will be forward- 


C S C view toclass use. Other numbers of the series are in press and will appear shortly. 
A RISTOPH ER OWER Ort PANY, A handsome illustrated Bulletin of Text-Books for Schools and Col- | 


614 Arch St., Philadelphia, leges will be forwarded to the address of any teacher who may ask 
PUBLISHERS OF for it. Send for Educational Catalogue. 
B ke’ A 
‘Brooke’ Geometry. ‘Trigonometry. HARPER & BROTHERS. | 


Welsh’s English Grammar. 
Pelton’s Outline Maps. «c. FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Does the SONG PATRIOT Sell ? 


Somewhat. Here are a few selections from our order book for the first six weeks :— New York City, 2,000; Akron, O., 1,000; Warsaw, Ind., 1,250; 
Sandusky, O., 500; Cleveland, O., 500; Goshen, Ind., 300; Palmyra, N. Y, 225; Lincoln, Neb., 200; Wooster, O.,, 200; Bornton, N. J., 150; A. S_ | 
Downing, Institute Conductor, 150; 100 each to Bloomington, II]. ; Oxford, Ind.; Rockwell City, Ia.; Topeka, Ks.; Culbertson, Osceola, Neb., etc. etc, 


BE SURE TO HAVE IT w YOUR SCHOOL ror COLUMBUS DAY. 


school that are of high grade. At our County Institute I did | The collection includes all the great patriotic songs of this ; 
what I could to get the teachers to send for them. I shall try to | country, and very many that have been adopted in other countries . 
sell as many as I can for you by my influence. I enclose $1.5¢, For Flag raising, Decoration Day and Arbor Day celebrations, 
the price of ten copits.—Prin. F. W. Kepzir, Flandreau, So could be better.—Mew England Journal of Education, 


Dak, Aug. 26, 1892. Sept. 15, 1892. 
CC. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ed, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents, to any teacher who may desire to examine it with a | 


Collects into one handy volume a large number of the best 
songs of this and other countries, and is especially timely in view 
of our country’s 400th anniversary of the Columbian Exposition, 
with its accompanying celebrations.—Zducation, Sept. 1892. 


I appreciate your effort in getting a collection of songs for the | 


Sent postpaid for 15 cts. 

HE OCTOBER AND JANUARY NUMBEKS of “ The Natural Method ” 

will be sent free on application. Address, Stern's School of Languages of N.Y. City, | 
29 East Forty-fourth Street, between Madison and Fifth Avenues, New York. 


The 1892 e ONSTANT IMPROVEMENT has charac- ¢| Wyckoff, 


e «A terized the history of the Remincron STANDARD |e Seamans & 


Model e| YPEWRITER. 
of the The new model presents no startling novelty, and involves Benedict, 


REMINGTON no radical departure from the principles of construction which 


have been approved by twenty years of experience. e 327 Broadway, 


; e The changes introduced into the 1892 model represent the ¢ NEW YORK. 
Is NOW 
carefully tested results of expert study of various points deemed le 
ed n ng Cities 
ON THE MARKET. capable of improvement. oy Agee 
Old users of the Remington will find advantages in the 
| i as convenience of oper- | 
quality of the work, and ease as well Ou 
ation. New ones will soon discover that the 1892 model wi tht the 
°| increase the prestige of _ world. Send for an illus- 
o| THe STANDARD WRITING MACHINE OF THE WORLD. \@| trated catalogue, 
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XCELSIOR LANTERN, 
THE HEADLIGHT OF EDUCATION. 
With PATENT ARGAND LAMP, double 


concentric wick, or with oxy.-hyd. gas jet. 
Our MULTIFOCAL PATENT LENS makes 
the picture any desired size. 
J, W. QUEEN & CO, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KIMER & AMEND, 
205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c 


VITALIZED 


The special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 
ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best 
tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous 
4 exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 
world's bra'n-workers maintain their bodily and mental 
vigor by its use. It is a v#tal phos/Aste,— not a laboratory 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
Each package has our signature: 

Druggists, or by mail 
($1.00) from 56 W. 25th 
St., New York. 
Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. Price, 50 cents. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL Your Orders F 

APPARATUS. | NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues, Send for Catalogue 219. oe — 


SPECIALTY LAMORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights. Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
(PF Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


ANDREWS MANUF’G CO. 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL APPARATODLUS. 


76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Chemical 


, GLOBES, CHARTS, BLACKBOAHDS, 
MAPS, GLOBES, CHARTS BLACKS + Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


Apparatus, 


<I> 


Pure 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Is THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens bot: 


h 
MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 


For Sale Manufactured by 
G.8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Ay. Chicago GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 


J. B. LrppINncoTT COMPAN 
Send for Cirewlar. We will send ma- 


Y, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHUOL FURNITURE Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich | chines on trial to responsible parties. 


Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


21 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
mm MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application, 


to $15 per day, at 

home, selling 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating jewelry watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience, No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 


Barne } Foot Power 
Machinery. 
u: Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scrol! 
Saws, Circular Saws 
etc. Specially adapteo 
for ure in /ndustria/ 
and Manual Training 
Schools. Special 
prices to Educational] Ivatitutions, 
Cataloyue and Price List free by mail. 
W. F.& JOHN BARNES CO. 
919 Srereer. ROCKFORD. TLL. 


STUDY LAW 
AT 


TAKE A ( RIN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL UF LAW, 


Send ten cent ips) for 


J. Cotnen, Jr, Secry, 
DETROIT, MicH. 
618 Witney Biock.& 


(1UPERINTENDENTS, 


TEACHERS, 
ATTENTION! 


& We want a local agent in every city and town in 
the country to receive subseriotions for the Journal 
of Educotion and American Teacher. Will not in 
terfere with your pre fessional work in the least. 
Liberal ec mmissions Write at once. 
Address RIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Boston, Mass. 


Musical. far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, 1826. 
Deseription and prices on avolication. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Sch ols. ete. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


JOSEPH 303, 104, 604 351, 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 


STEEL PENS. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


BLACKBOARDS Z GLOBES 
CRAYONS MAPS 
ERASERS CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Premium List—Journar of Epucarion. 
TWO IMPORTANT COLUMBUS BOOKS. 
Christopher Columbus, The Discovery of America, 


And how he Received and Imparted the) With some Account of Ancient America 
Spirit of Discovery. By Justin Winsor,| and the Spanish Conquest. By JOHN 
editor of * The Narrative and Critical His-| Fiske. With a steel portrait of Mr. Fiske, 
tory of America.” With portraits and, many mapsand other illustrations. Seventh 
maps. Fourth edition. 8vo, $4 00. | thousand. 2 vol., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
Dr. W, F. Poor writing in the Chicago Dial, re- | : 
marks: ls only recentiy that the real facts con | ail coud ‘ed to an of the. work of 
jand his successors, although that account is, ne 
oubt, the most interesting ana will be the most 
i partofit. . .. he work is full of valu 
be byoymray much ~A which is fresh, and all of 
which 1s fre expr 
The New York Observer says: ‘‘A book which at | ing charm and importance” wares oa 
once combines scholarly character with popular 
form. . . . The volume is richly supplemented | The Critic of New York observes: ‘‘In wealth of 
with facsimiles of maps, title pages, and portraits,|™&ps, diagrams, explanatory notes, references to 
iliustrative of the narrative.” | authorities. thorough literary equipment and charm 


Rev. Dr. J. Max Hank, Chancellor of the Pennsyl 
vavia Chautanqua. pronounces this book ‘a most 
important and timely one” it is the Columbus book |, The Congregationalist of Boston remarks: ‘“ From 
of this Columbian year.” beginning to end this work is engrossing,” 

Either of the above works given absolutely free 
to any present subscriber of the Journal of Educa- 
tion sending us only three new yearly subscrip- 
tions at $2.50 each. Cash to accompany order. 

Address SUBSCRIPTION DEP’T. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SIDNEY OHIO 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE YAW DULEN & THT CO., CINCINNATI, 0, 


of style, this book is worthy of the author’s great |™ 


R. &J, Beck’s New Continental Microscope 
The Cheapest Continental Microscope on the Market. 


We are now prepared to offer Beck’s Continental 
Microscopes at the following low prices : 


> 
a 
at 
a 
38 
28 


Bes 


All schools and colleges are entitled to import these 
Microscopes free of duty, and ean thereby recure a very 
large reduction from the above prices. Special Duty 
free prices quoted on application, 

SPECIAL OFFER ON PREPARED SPECIMENS: 
25 Entomological Objects, assorted, in case, only 85 4 


26 Botanical 
25 Pharmaceutical ‘‘ 600 


WILLIAMS, BROWN, & EARLE, 
Sole American Agents for R. & J. Beck. 
33-39 8S. Tenth St, cor. Chestnut, PHILADELPHIA. 
Send 10 cents for Complete Catalogue of Accessories, also 
Photooraphie Supplies. Write for description ef Beck’s 
New Bacteriological Star; price, 865.00, 


Simplex 


Printer A new invention for 


duplicating copies of writings or 
drawings. 


From an origina! on ordinary paper, with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made Fifty 
copies of typewriter manuscripts pro- 
duced in 15 minutes, Send for circulars 
and samples. AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & 
4t 20 Vesey St... New York. 


UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS, 
USEFUL TO ALL 
TEACHERS, 


: a multiple copy: 
ng apparatus pro- 
ay vided. simple, effici- 
ent and inexpensive. 


THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re- 
produces a large number of exact copies from any and 
every writing, drawing. music, etc.; much different, 
quicker, and better than other processes. Sample 
utfits 6x9 $3.75; 9x13 gF.00 net. complete. Free 
specimen and information of C, BENSINGER & C0., 
515 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. 


THE ACYE 
is the cheapest 
aud best slate 
Cover made. 
When theslate 
is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
a new siate 
Sample mailed 
for10¢. send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 
HAMMETT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


4 
Founded by CARU FAELTEN, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée. OF MUSI ’ Director. 

The leading Conservatory of Muticin America, the larg- 
est and most extensively equipped in the world, situated 
in Boston, great Art centre of the country, Inatruction 
is given by 70 of the ablest American and European 
artists in all departments of Music, Elocution, Lan- 
guages,and the Fine Arts. 

The Conservatory Home forlady pupils provides for 
them the very best living accommodations and surrounds 
them with every comfor. and safeguard. P ices put little, 
higher than those of schools. Calendar 
sent free upon avolication Address 

New England Conservatory of Music, 
eow Franklin Square, Boston, Maeé. 
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[Written for the JoURNAL.] 


THE RAINBOW. 
(From the German of Schiller.] 


BY CECIL DARICK. 
A bridge of pearls arises 
High over a lake so grey,— 
It rises in a moment 
To a dizzy height, they say. 


The loftiest masts of the highest ships 
Pass under its arch to the lee; 

The bridge no burden has ever borve, 
And seeme, as you near it, to flee. 


With the stream alone it is form? 1; 
As the waters flood it is passed, 

Now, tell me where can this bridge be found 
Who bas all this grandeur amassed ? 


Written for the JoURNAL.] 
AN HOUR WITH WHITTIER. 


BY PHEBE A. HOLDER. 


“T have never been in any place so dark that Whittier’s poetry 
could not light it up.” 


Poet beloved, again I come 
On thy sweet verse to ponder, 
And linger o'er thy soulful words, 
The while my heart grows fonder. 


** Among the Hills ’’ I walk with thee, 
Reading the dear home story 

When autumn comes with golden-rod 
** Heavy with Sonshine”’ glory. 

Within the ‘* Tent Upon the Baach”’ 
I sit with joy to Jisten 

To Jords of thought, while peaceful waves 
In molcen gold light glisten. 

I see the School-House by the Road,’’ 
The eager children leaving, 

The little girl who ‘‘ spelt the word”’ 
The tender face of grieving. 


The Hezel Blossoms’ gleam with gold, 
In fresher beanty glowing, 

Touched by the Poer’s loving hand, 
Woven in verses flowing. 

The “ Last Walk in the Antumn”’ days 
After the regal splendor 

Reveals a charm his eye discerns, 
A lingering grace and tender. 


When “‘ Snow Bound ”’ by the wintry storm 
The tale of farm-life olden 

I read, and find the day has flown 
Winged as with sun beams colden ; 

The * Pageant’’ rings its silver belle 
With ligbt of crystal morniog, 

The “tree bolls chandeliers of frost ’’ 
Hold up with saoriee dawning, 

A glimpse of glory infi.ite”’ 
Comes to my raptured vision, 

The ‘‘ white bride coming down from heaven ’” 
Clothed with a grace elysian. 


** My Psalm”? is like a soft, dear voice 
Scothing to peaceful slambers, 

I listen, while my heart anew 
Life's fail rich blessings numbers. 

** My Paalm,’’ it is like finest gold 
Among my garnered treasure, 

With chords attuned, my soul responds 
Unto the pure-toned measure. 
e heart’s sweet scripture to be read 
At night, when love grows fonder, 

An added verse to Heavenly word, 
With hallowed thought I ponder. 


** Eternal Goodness ’’ like a chime 
Of silver bells is ringing, 
The loving kindness of the Lord 


I read with answering heart and mind 
To see in bright ** Clear Vision ”’ 

New beauty in familiar things 
Glowing with light elysian. 

“My Triamph’”’ with its stirring words 
Of ‘* richer life where Beanty ’’ 

Is touched with finer grace snd walks 
Still “‘ hand in hand with Daty.’’ 


No place so dark but thy glad songs 
Can make the dul! day brighter, 

No heavy barden bat thy words 
Can make the load seem lighter. 

Like wood thrash sweet whose liquid notes 
** Set the echoes”’ ringing, 

So echoes roll from to soul ”’ 
With music of thy singing. 

Entbroned in hearts, thy crown is set 
With j-wels brightly glowing, 

The love of mvriad lives made sweet, 
The pare rich Justre showing. 


THE CONJUGATING DUTCHMAN. 


BY THOMAS HOLMES, 


Years ago, when every gentlemen in western Europe 
wore as a part of his daily dress a sword, two English- 
men one day entered a café in Paris, and, seating them- 
selves at a table, fell to conversing. In the course of 
the lunch one of the men told the other that he had 
noticed in a newspaper that morning an account of the 
arrival in the city of a celebrated dwarf. 

Upon the speaker concluding his remarks, the English- 
men were astonished to hear a tall, stolid-looking man, 
seated at aiable near by, say: “I arrive, thou arrivest, 
he arrives, we arrive, you arrive, they arrive.” 

“The Englishman whose remark seemed to have sug- 
gested this mysterious speech stepped over to where the 
stranger sat, and asked, sternly: “Did you mean to 
speak to me, sir ?” 

“T speak, you speak, they speak,” said the man. 

‘Do you mean to insult me?” the Englishmen cried, 
with rising temper. The stranger calmly replied: “I 
insult, thou insultest, he insults, we insult, you insult, 
they insult.” 

“The Englishman’s temper gave away at this, and, 
laying his hand on the hilt of his sword, he said, hotly : 
“This istoo much! I'll have satisfaction. If you have 
any spirit with your rudeness come along with me.” 

The imperturbable stranger arose and followed the 
Englishman, saying, as he did so: I come, thou comest, 
he comes, we come, you come, they come.”’ 

The men went into a neighboring alley. Unsheathing 
his sword, the Englishman said: ‘‘ Now, sir, you must 
fight me.” 

“T fight,” answered the stranger, drawing his weapon ; 
“thou fightest, he fights, we fight,”—here he made a 
thrust,—“you fight, they fight,” and at this point he dis- 
armed the Englishman. | 

‘‘ Well,” said the Englishman, “ You have the best of 
it, and I hope that you are satisfied.” 

‘“T am satisfied,” replied the stranger, sheathing his 
sword; “thou art satisfied, he is satisfied, we are eatis- 
fied, you are satisfied, they are satisfied.” 

“Tam glad,” said the Englishman, with a tinge of sar- 
casm in his voice, “that every one is satisfied; “but 
leave off, I beg of you, this quizzing, and tell me what is 
your object in doing so.” 

“I am a Datchman,” said the stranger, ‘‘and I am 
learning your language. It is very difficult for me to 
remember the peculiarities of the verbs, and my tutor 
has instructed me to conjugate every English verb that I 
hear spoken that I may fix them in my mind. I make it 
a rule to do this, and I do not like to have my plans dis- 
turbed or I should have told you this before fighting 

ou.” 
; The Englishman laughed heartily at the explanation, 
and said: “ You mnst dine with me this evening.” 

“J will dine,” said the Dutchman; “thou wilt dine, 
he will dine, they will dine,—we will all dine together.” 
They accordingly did, and the Dutchman conjugated 


Seems nearer for thy singing. 


with as much relish as he ate. 


LITERATURE FOR TEACHERS. 


BY HAMILTON W. MABIE OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


I agree with Matthew Arnold that in what we call 
literature exists the greatest educational force available 
to man. This is an extreme statement, but I begin with 
an extreme statement in order that you may see how 
radically I propose to express my own views. 

I want to speak to you about the importance of litera- 
ture for ourselves, if you will permit me,—avoiding, as 
I shall, any attempt to discuss this question from the 
technical side,—to class myself with you as a teacher, 
for surely the office and fanctions of the teacher are not 
confined to the classroom, but belong to all those who, 
whether with the pen or voice, attempt to guide, instruct, 
and inspire public opinion. 

There is behind every special aptitude a general force. 
There is behind every intelligent energy constantly and 
successfully put forth a deep and rich nature. It is this 
which it seems to me literature is eminently qualified to 
deepen and enrich. If I understand the special perils of 
the teacher they are the danger of routine and the possi- 
bility of loss of zest and interest. So far as my own 
experience has gone, in one way or another it has been 
my good fortune to be under several eminent teachers. 
I have observed that their special quality is not so emi- 
nently schclarship,—though adequate scholarship is, of 
course, always necessary,—but something personal, inti- 
mate, and individual; something not to be had from 
books or from other men; something which they possess, 
and in a sense they alone possess, and that which gave 
them their influence and their power, was the impartation 
of this personal quality in contact between the individual 
teacher and the individual pupil. 

Now, how to get this richness and fulness of life. In 
all great leaders, whether teachers or otherwiee, in ail 
great artists, this characteristic is noticeable,—that what 
we call work becomes play; for when tasks pass so far 
onward, and the nature becomes so adapted to them and 
so accustomed to the doing of them, and enters so deeply 
into the spirit of them, they cease to become work and 
become play; for the distinction between the two is 
obvious,—work is force; work requires the action of the 
will; work is a means to anend Pay is spontaneous ; 
play is free; play is a joy in itself. Now, the great 
poets, and the great painters, and the great orators, and 
the great writers, and the great teachers have so mastered 
their themes, and are so possessed by them, that these 
themes, the whole expression of their thought, becomes 
the natural overflow of a fall-tided nature,—becomes not 
severe task-work, but the gracious, easy, lawful, natural 
outgoing of the tides of power within. 

Now, it is just this vital, this life quality, that we find 
in the great writers. It is just this quality which litera- 
ture offers us. I might say there is no body of material 
in the world, I think, superior to literature for the teach- 
ing of information or fact. But that is not the great or 
distinctive quality of the greatest writers, of Homer, and 
Dante, and Shakespeare, and Goethe. The distinctive 
quality of these writers is vot the body of thought or 
compass of information in them. It is the life quality, 
the vitality, that pulses through them and makes their 
work refulgent with this force. 

You remember Milton’s definition of a great book. 
He says: “It is the life-blood of the great master's 
spirit.” So it is with all these books I have named, and 
for the purpose of which I am speaking to-day they are 
jast as available in translation as in the original ; and this 
quality of the vital is the supreme quality in each and 
every one of them. A man who really knows his Shakes- 
peare knows him; that is, not in the academic sense, for 
I have known men who know Shakespeare in the academic 
sense to be as dry, and dull, and dusty as the veriest 
country highroads in summer. A man who knows Shakes- 


peare, not in the academic sense only, but in a vital sense, 
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in the literary sense cannot be either a dull teacher or a 
dead teacher. There is a quality of life in Shakespeare 
which has the power, the faculty of imparting its power 
to our life. The wonderful thing about any group of 
plays which you may take, as, for instance, “ Antony 
and Cleopatra,” “Julius Caesar,” or “ Henry V.,”"—these 
three contrasted plays by way of example,—the grand 
thing about these plays is not the thought, the quality of 
genius in expression, so wonderfal, so rare, and so fine at 
times that there is nothing beyond it except nature itself 
or the word of God,—the covering of truth. It is not 
this which is so supremely wonderful; but, after all, 
it is the quality of life in each one of these plays; for 
when you study them to the bottom, when you get at the 
spirit of them, you feel that you have heard three dif. 
ferent streams of life flowing in upon you. You have 
Oriental life, you have Roman life, and you have English 
life. Each play, to the very heart of it, to the last detail 
of it, corresponds, illustrates, and 


world did not lose anything of its charm and its power. 
They have the power of inspiration because they touched 
life at the first end, and they have surveyed it and they 
have paseed it down, fathomless fountains to all those who 
choose to go to them. 

There is one other quality in these great leaders of 
which I must speak to you. If I spoke out of my own 
experience I should say that the teacher, above all men, 
needs constant education in the larger truths ; needs to 
get away constantly from details; to climb, as it were, 
out of the valley and ont of the dusty highroad, and stand 
as often as may be on the heights overlooking the whole 
landseape. The greatest things men have ever done 
have been the interpretation of their own lives through 
living sympathy in art. These are the supreme achive- 
ments of the race; these are the things to which all other 
knowledge is secondary, and to which all other knowledge 


contributes. And change of knowledge, you will notice» 


conveys the life which it represents. 
So there could be no more beautiful 
or perfect contrast in art than 
between the richness and splendor 
and languor of ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra’ and the clear-cut, archi- 
tectural solidity and completeness 
and distinctness of outline of * Julius 
Cesar,” and the vital, the material 
power, the individual courage of 
“Henry V.” “There is something 
here more than art, something 
here more than the touch of the 
great man,—it is the impartation 
of a great life through another great 
life. 

And what is true of Shakespeare 
is true of Homer. The teacher 
why knows his Odessey can teach the 
real significance of the ocean; for 
no other man could venture to teach 
that I mean can convey, to his pupil 
an expression of the ocean as one of 
the sublime features of the natural 
world, one of the great pieces of 
the natural landscape, and a great 
interchangeable, historical highway 
in history. The teacher who knows 
his Odessey can teach these things 
infinitely better, I will say convey a 
fresher, a truer expression of them, 
than he who knows every physical 
quality and character of the very 
latest fad. And so is it with Dante. 
I agree with Dr. Harris in thinking 
that if we had only Dante, and we 
knew him to the crown and heart, 
we should be educated as very few 
of us are educated today; for in 
Dante there is the pulse of the life 
of a thousand years beating for him 
who can put bis finger upon it. And 
this is true also of Goethe, one of 
the greatest sources and fountains 
of education ; for however we may 
differ from him in some of his ideas . 
of life, however we may differ from him if we choose 
him in regard to an ideal of character, we will be satis- 
fied when it comes to the substance of education and the 
comprehension of life, and the perception of thought, and 
the broad sympathy and insight which makes the man a 
master of his time and interpreter of it; certainly there 
is none greater than this greatest of the modern minds. 

These great leaders, as I have said, are vitalizing. 
They are great because they were so full of life, not be- 
cause they were so full of fact. Great historians were 
full of facts, full of information, but you may run the 
eye over the long list of their forgotten folios in any 
university library. But the great quality of these men 
was they were so full of life that there was not a dull 
moment,— I won’t say that,—but there were few dull 
moments in the lives of any of them. They were so 
great, because they were so ful) of life and so freely im- 
parted it ; because thought did not become commonplace 


E. H, COOK. 
GEO L MARIS. 


to them or experience become commonplace, and the great 


West CHFSTER, (PA.) 
NORMAL SCHOOL PRINCIPATS. 


merely as a reflection but as a vital thing. Open your 
Dante; you will find again the life not only of tho 
medieval times, but of the times behind them, the life 
of the whole time, one great insight in it perfectly ex. 
pressed. Open your Shakespeare, and there is another 
conception of life. Open your Goethe and there is 
another. Now, these great thoughts of life are the 
things for which education exists ; it is for the creation 
of these things that education exists. Not that we may 
gather facts from it, not that we may become informed 
simply, but that we may press their knowledge and truth, 
that we may press every fact of the general statement, 
that we may get from the information and the science, 
and at last come face to face with the universe and 
understand what it is and what our lives are in it. This 
is what we get in these great books. 

Let me say in closing that I wish we understood a little 


WM. A. CHANDLER. 
GEO. MORRIS PHILIPS 


more the practical use of poetry. We think of it as 
Pa an idle thing. I think of it as 
the supreme expression of life. 
Do you remember Wordsworth’s 
definition of poetry ?—“ All breathe 
the finer spirit of knowledge, the 
impassioned expression of the coun- 
tenance of all science, save when 
truth mounted high enough and be- 
came general enough and broad 
enough it passes on out of science 
into poetry, as if, when the fact 
were translated, it rose out of the 
lower level of the world into the 
higher level, and the light of the 
eternal sun shone upon it and we 
saw its real significance.” 

Now, there has been one great 
age that was educated on poetry, 
educated on a single poet, the 
Periclean age. You know what 
the Athenians did in regard to their 
system of education, yet in a hun- 
dred years they produced supreme 
masters in half a dozen different 
directions. It is true, race had some- 
thing to do with it, but education 
must have had something to do 
with it. How were those boys 
trained? To what school did 
they go? I do not need to tell you 
that Homer was their Bible, their 
text-b-ok; that every Greek boy 
knew that book ; that every Athenian 
boy was nursed at the breast of his 
race. He did not depend upon text- 
books; he was not the victim of 
myths, he was taken straight to the 
history of his race. He learned it 
not abstractly, but in its great sto- 
ries, its great poetry, its great char- 
acters. And I cannot help thinking 
that there was something vitalizing 
in that education; that it was no 
accident that dreams of poetry, aud 
war, and architecture, and art, and 
eloquence had their supreme illus- 
trations and examples in the age 


and it is significant, involves ultimately a change in our 
conception of life. I have been living for fifty years, 
and advances in science have compelled a revision of our 
view of life; and so, ultimately, every bit of knowledge 
that goes to the foundation of things reaches these finer 
conceptions and modifies them. They are the supreme 
achievements of the race, to which all other achievements 
mount and climb, and in which they are expressed finer, 
more beautifully, and lasting. Now, these supreme 
achievements, these interpretations, are found in art, and 
chiefly in literature; they are found especially in the 
great writers that I have named, and I take these names 
not exclusively, bat because they stand for the whole 
company and for the first and the greatest. 

If you want to know what the Greek thought of life 
was go to your Homer ; you will find it there. You will find 
it not only as a history of these people of the middle 
ages, you will have a full reflection of the old time ; you 
will have it all preserved there, and you will find it no 


that was nursed up on poetry. 

Therefore I urge you as I constantly urge myself, to 
go past through the study, the companionship of these 
‘great writers who have this power of life, and, through a 
constant companionship with these supreme conceptions of 
life, to get out of the dreariness of detail and out of the 
bondage of fact into the larger liberty of truth, and into 
the great world of influence and power which can inspire 
and elevate the life of drudgery and toil. 


— We wish, again, to acknowledge our own indebtedness and 
give expression to a general sentiment in commending the NEW 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for the excellent report that 
appears in ite columns of the Saratoga meeting and other educa- 
tional conventions held during the summer months. It is only 
those who know how much labor and annoyance is connected with 
the making of such full reports, and making them go accurately, 
that can fully appreciate the service that this journal does every 
year to the cause of education in giving these summaries.— Public 
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THE DAYS OF BLUE AND GOLD. 


BY FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD. 


** The lands are lit 
With all the autamn blaze of golden-rod, 
And everywhere the purple asters nod 
And bend and wave and flit.’’ 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Have you ever wondered “where does summer leave 
off and autumn begin”? The katydids and grasshoppers 
will tell you. They usher in mid-summer with their 
piping and chirping, and when their little part is done 
autumn ishere. We cannot explain just what the change 
is, but we feel it in the very atmosphere we breathe, and 
best of all, we see it in the blue and gold flowers that sur- 
round us. The delicate, tender flowers have gone. The 
need now is of wood fiber, strong stems, and fast colors. 
Ever since June, the golden rod has been preparing itself. 
Now it seeks the light. 


‘* See the tiny golden blossom 
Lifts on high its sunny head, 
From the grassy mound beside it, 

Where the summer flowers lie dead. 
Eagerly we clasp it to us, 

When a few short weeks ago 
Careleesly we crushed its tendrils 
As we wandered to and fro, 

Patiently our scorn enduring, 
Climbing upward from the sod, 

Daily growing to perfection, 
Sturdy little golden-rod! 


** All around the brilliant blossoms 

Bloomed in beauty day by day, 

Still the golden petals, shrouded, 
In their leafy arbor lay, 

Waiting with unrivaled patience 
Till the eun and cooling showers 

Gave the right to bloom in beauty, 
Last and fairest of the flowers. 


‘ And crowding close along the way, 
The purple asters blossom free ; 
In fall profusion, far and wide, 


and heart-leaved asters. 


whisper its secret to us ! 


What wisdom might I learn of thee 


In time, dear golden-rod! —H. E. Scudder. 


and to do, making the most of what is. 
ful people. 


skies, brown fields, and bare forest trees. 


The golden-rod, the golden-rod, 
That glows in sun or rain, 
Waving its plumes on every bank 
From the mountain slope to the main,— 
Not dandelion, nor cowslips fine, 
Nor buttercups, gems of summer, 
Nor leagues of daisies yellow and white, 
Can rival this latest comer! 


For the golden-rod is the flower of love, 
That time and change defies ; 
And asters g’eam through the autumn air 
With the hues of Paradise! 
— Edna Dean Proctor. 


THE HEAVENS IN OCTOBER. 
[Adapted to mean, or clock time, and the latitude of Boston.) 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


Eclipse of the Sun Oct. 20. 
The principal astronomical event of the month is the 
partial solar eclipse of Oct. 20. This eclipse is a recur- 
rence of the one of Oct. 9, 1874, and will return again 
Nov. 1, 1910, as a partial eclipse, but slightly smaller. 


How is the fruit crowned? Of what dees are they the/and at the close of the month will be about 7° south of 
home? Note the differences between the wavy-ieaved|the second magnitude star Denebola, in Leo. 


She rises 
as follows: Oct. 1, 2h. 1m., morn. ; Oct, 11, 2h, 12m., 


Each humblest plant expresses some thought or word| morn. ; Oct. 21, 2h. 28m., morn. 
of ours; and yet how long ii stands in vain, eager to 


Mars will be 1° 21’ north of the moon on the 1st, and 
again 2° 57’ north of her on the 30th. He passes the 
meridian and sets as follows: Oct. 1. 8h. 18m., eve., in 
meridian ; sets Oh. 59m., morn. Oct. 11, 6h. 53m., eve. ; 


And that wisdom is patience, encouragement, to be Oh 40m., morn. Oct. 21, 7h. 31m., eve. ; Oh. 28m, morn. 


Jupiter is now the center of attraction in astronomical 


You find yourself refreshed by the presence of cheer- circles, and all the larger telescopes of the world are 
That is the lesson the blue-eyed asters directed toward him. Professor Barnard of the Lick Ob- 


teach,—cheerfulness,—under all depressions of leaden |**t¥atory has discovered a fifth satellite of this great semi- 


sun, Professor Barnard made the discovery Sept. 9, and 
approximate calculations give it a period of about twelve 
hours, its estimated diameter 100 miles, and its orbit 


POINT OF 
LAST CONTACT 


sosmall that at its greatest distance from the planet it 
will be distant less than the apparent diameter of the | 
planet. Professor Barnard estimates it to be of the 13th 
magnitude or less. On account of the satellite’s period 
being so near a half solar day, it is possible to see it at 
but very few elongations out of about 1,500, at any one 
place, as one half of them must occur in daylight and the 


THE CONSTELLATION, OCT. 20, 9 P.M.—LooKING SOUTHWARD, FROM THE MERIDIAN WESTWARD. 


Constellation. Identifying Figure or Lucida. Situation, 
To endless harmony.” Pisces Australis. Formalhant, thelucida, - - - - = - Dae South and 15° ap from horizon, 
Aquarius. The A-shaped figure, - - - - = = In Sun’s path and close to meridian.) 
Beautiful days, holding in your hand the “blue of| Capricornus. Mars in eastern part, meridian aad boris.n. 
heaven ” and the “ brightness of the unfailing sun.” We figure, | tho 
saunter along the highway,—a radiance of “blue and| Aguila. | An Arc (6°) of a circle, Altair the lucida,- - | 
gold” welcomes us; we turn into some by-path,—the| Cygnus. The Cross lle al li tats, } Immediately above the last two. 
side,—cascades of fiery rockets and starry thoughts await| Hercules. Large irregular four-sided figure, - - - - | Midway between last two. 
us. We go down to the meadow set in pines,—here 
again are the flowers which usher in the “ battle fields” From THE MERIDIAN EASTWARD,—LOOKING SOUTHWARD. suis 
among the leaves. Tossing upon the rocky ledge, cling- The Great Square, Alpheralz, at N. W.Corner, - | 
ing to the high cliff’s ragged edge, they look out over the Misa, the Weadestel Veritle Mag, - - diagonal of the square of 
wide waters. Gather them freely. No home, no school] , Ache Asletie, .- Due N. of last 25°. 
is as gay without them. Crion ** Belt of Orion,” ‘Ell and yard.” Betelguese, the lucids, 
“Commonplace,” you say. So is the sun, the sky, but — won aye ge tae, eo Well up in the northeast. 
they make our day So, too, are the moon, the stars, the Segment, Algol near, - from Sirius the rough belt of 
birds, bat what would we do without each? What if the| Taurus Hyades and Pleiades, Aldebaran the lucida, - - Orion, and prodaced as far again. 
sun shone not or the flowers failed? Out of a common- pn Alpheratz the lucida.“ pace of the Nebalw,”” Northeast of Square of Pegasus 15°. 
place life God makes a beautiful whole,—the perfect soul- emnsndsavessapecasiatinneis —______—— 
flower. Learn to love them, to handle them reverently, CixcuMPOLAR— Lookiné NORTHWARD. : 
so shall you know the secret of life each holds within. Ursa Major. Great Dipper. ‘ The Pointers’’ form oater rim of bowl, — left and below. 
Then will come the time to analyze each. Talk of the — ee ee ee “To the left and covers most of that portion of 
root, the stem, the leaves, the flowers. Describe the| eo... 
clusters, the kind of corolla. Give the number of petals ;| 


the number of sepals. Why do the blossoms come? 
What sort of an odorhaseach? Are the flowers on your 
plants alike? How are they unlike? Note the charac. 
teristics of the scales of the involucre, the shape and vein- 
ing of the leaves, the relative length of the outer or ray- 
flowers. 

“ The golden-rod is leaning.” 

What sort of flowers do we need now? Why is the 
term solidago appropriate? Why are the heads showy ? 
What is their motion in the breeze? How many species 
are there in North America? In New England? 

Describe the slender stem, the shining leaves, the 
essence distilled, the shady woods where found, of the 
most interesting specimens of all,—the sweet golden-rod. 
“ And the purple aster waves.” 

What relationship does it bear to the golden-rod? 
Derivation and meaning of its name. Note the clusters 
of flower clusters. What is centrifugal inflorescence ? 


Centripetal inflorescence? How are they cross-fertilized ? 


This eclipse will be visible in the afternoon throughout all 
of North America except southwestern California and 
western Mexico. See table and figure. 

Size, digits. Eclipse begins Eclipse ends. 


Boston, 6.00 0 24 eve. 3 21 eve. 
New York, 5.60 0 12 eve. 3 9 eve. 
Philadelphia, 5.20 0 6Beve. 3 3 eve. 
Cincinnati, 4.40 11 19 morn, 2 14 eve. 
Chicago, ° 4 20 11 4 morn. 1 48 eve. 
Portland, Or., . 1.00 8 48 morn. 9 50 morn. 
St. Louis, 3.80 10 55 morn, 1 37 eve. 
The Planets. 


Mercury, invisible. 
Venus is a morning star, moving eastward in the con. 


stellation Leo, being 4° 27’ south of the moon on the 16th, 


Mr. Winship will continue the articles on History, of which there 
will be several covering United States and general history, both in 


Essentials”? and Special.” 


planet must be near opposition.* He will be in conjunc. 
tion with the moon on the 6th, at midnight, and wherever 
between latitudes 46° N. and 40° S. the bodies are above 
the horizon at that time, an occultation will be visible as 
their centers, as viewed from the earth’s center, will be 
but 3’ apart, Jupiter being the most southern. He passes 
the meridian as follows: Oct. 1, Oh. 40m., morn. ; Oct. 
11, 11h. 56m., eve. ; Oct. 21, 11h. 7m., eve. 

Saturn is now a morning star, and will be in close 
conjunction with the moon on the 18th, in the evening. 
Throughout the northern hemisphere, wherever Saturn is 
above the horizon at the time of conjunction (4h. 50m., 
‘eve., Washington mean time), an occultation will oceur. 
| He rises on the 11th, at 5h. Om., morn., and on the 21st °° 


at 4h. 29m., morn. 


it is claimed that the newly discovered 
ch characteristics in its orbitual and 
from its primary, ete,. as to warrant 


*Jupiter’s new satellite: 

satellite of Jupiter 
8, size. distan 

fe nee but recently been bora after the manner pre- 


scribed by La Place’s Nebular Hypothesis, the evolution of worlds, 
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Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Methods 


Avorp nagging. 
Look carefully to the declamation department of your 
work this year. 
The more quiet the signal that is effective, the greater 
the exhibition of power. 
Avor over-assigoment in lessons. Assume that the 
pupils have brains and can think out what you mean. 


Do not punish the entire school by some lack of priv- 
ilege for the miedoing of one or several pupils. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING. 


[Reported for the JOURNAL.1] 
THE STUDY OF GREEK WORDS. 
BY PROF. J. W. WHITE. 


Pupils coming to college from high schools are hindered 
in their work in Greek by the meagerness of the vocabu- 
lary at their command. They seem to have a singular 
facility in forgetting the meanings of words and in failing 
to distinguish words similar in form. There is no good 
reason for this evil. The elements of knowledge of a 
language are its forms and inflections, its syntax and 
words, The teacher of Greek has the inflections and 
eyntax well simplified to his hand, but very little has been 
done to make easier the acquisition of a vocabulary. 
Greek is an abundant language. Liddell and Scott give 
from ninety to ninety-five thousand words, represented in 
extant literature, about twice the number contained in 
Harper's Latin Dictionary. Yet in both Greek and 
Latin we have only a slight fragment of the mass of liter- 
ature we know to have existed. 

Yet the number of words that must be known before 
the language can he used is surprisingly small. These 
are the root words. The pupil should know them and 
know how to apply them in use. 

The only sound principle on which to proceed is the 
recognition of affinity. During the classical period, de- 
rived and compounded words stood to the roots as twenty 
to one. Remember that a word is a tool capable of doing 
much good work. It is worth while to make it a sure 
and certain possession at the first. Give a generous num- 
ber of words. In my First Greek Book the pupil takes 
an average of fifteen words during the first eleven lessons, 
and twenty or more from there on. Collar and Daniell 
use a similar principle in their Latin books, and it seems 
to work successfully with teachers. Butitis never twenty 
different ideas and forms which the pupil is expected to 
Use etymology whenever possible, but never 
as anything but an aid to the memory. The English 
words known to the beginner do not generally offer many 
affinities to the Greek. It is after the pupil knows Greek 
that he is enabled to understand the scientific and 
other coined words of English. Teach the relationships 
among themselves. Show that words are not units, but 
are related*in form and meaning. Learn thoroughly 
those words that are grouped by their nature. 

Thus a habit is established by which the pupil does not 
turn at once to the vocabulary when he fails to recognize 
uword. He tries to get its relationship. Whenever a 
new word appears, I would have it carefully pronounced 
and drilled on till it becomes as familiar to the ear as to 
the eye. Have the pupils understand each other when 
they speak. Every day repeat over the words of the pre 
vious day. Have the pupils tell the meaning of Greek 
words pronounced by the teacher, and also ihe Greek 
equivalent of English words. This leads naturally to 
Enlarge the basis on which the group system 
is built up. Give the main laws for the formation of 
words. Emphasize this, as it is found in any grammar. 
Show connections with Latin and English words, whether 
derived or coming from some common stock. 

A regular part of each lesson should be the analysis of 
the groups of words, which should then be absolutely 
committed to memory. This memory work is in agree- 
ment with the methods of the best teachers of modern 
languages abroad. It is not a difficult task. One word 
leads naturally to the next, and all are helped by what 


memorize. 


syvonyms. 


day. Establish the habit of finding out the family rela- 


tions of each new word which may occur. 


ILLUSTRATED WORK: ITS PLACE IN THE 
SCHOOL. 


BY META WELLERS,. 


Less than ten years ago even the leading metropolitan 
newspapers were barren of illustrations, while to day 
every newspaper or periodical of avy importance iss 
veritable picture gallery. Added to this are the illus- 
trated advertising souvenirs, catalogues, ete. The de- 
mand for artistic work has become contagious and the 
best teachers are making use of it in teaching geography, 
history, physiology, and particularly composition, so long 
the béte noir of teachers and pupils. By the aid of 
pictures which the average boy delights in, composition 
writing becomes a diversion rather than an odious task. 
He is ready to tell something about the pictures he has 
drawn; he is anxious, too, that bis penmanship and or- 
thography shall not disgrace his drawing. Take for ex- 
ample some incidents from the life and times of Colum- 
bus, a theme full of interest. Even the boy or girl with 
little taste for drawing can find a few subjects. 

A sbip of the fifteenth century will furnish a good sub- 
ject for such ones. The knowledge of navigation as 
compared with that of the present day ; the motives that 
impelled Columbus to brave the “ Sea of Darkness” with 
his little fleet; the commerce of the fifteenth century ; 
are themes of interest. . 

After drawing a map the pupil is ready to find what 
Columbus knew about maps and charts. The manu- 


Columbus’ Santa Maria. 


scripts that come down to us all indicate that he was a 
good penman, and acquired a dexterity in drawing maps 
which for accuracy and precision would be a credit to the 
draftsmen of today. It is not likely that he obtained 
much knowledge from the early chart makers, for their 
maps were crude and visionary, but he no doubt studied 
all such to which he had access. One old map known as 
the Ribero map has been in the Vatican for centuries. 
but Pope Leo XIIL. has loaned it to Chicago where it 
will be on exhibition with many other old maps and 
charts. The Ribero map is seven feet long and three 
feet wide, and is covered with minute descriptions written 
in ink of different colors. Instead of names of countries, 
funny animals, and impossible trees occupy the places 
where something else ought to be. It took thirty 
years to complete this map, and no doubt Columbus him- 
self furnished some of the information. 

The old house in Genoa where Columbus is supposed 
to have been born is pointed out to tourists who visit 
Genoa. If is a quaint and lofty old house, and bears in- 
scriptions on it to prove that it is indeed the veritable 
house in which the hero of two continents was born some- 
where between March 15, 1446 and March 20, 1447. 
It is too ponderous to be taken up bodily and removed to 
Chicago, so it will not be seen at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion unless & model of it should be shown. 

Papils will be interested in the story of the hospitality 
of Juan Perez de Marchena, superior of the old convent 
of La Rabida near Palos, where Columbus stopped and 
asked for bread and water. He believed in Columbus, 


has gone before. Apply this knowledge practically every 


and helped him by giving a letter of recommendation to 


Qaeen Isabella. The convent will be reproduced, and 
many will have a chance to see the venerable old shring 
to which Columbus came as a pilgrim. 

A careful study of Columbus and his times carries ug 
back to the dawn of European history, to the birth-time 
of civilization. In the discussion of Columbus, it is wel] 
to emphasize the salient points of his character. He wag 
a man who gathered all the best ideas of the times. He 
possessed in a large degree courage, perseverance, and 
boldness; and whatever his object may have been, a new 
world was discovered. 

In looking for materials to serve 8 copies, I find news. 
paper sketches the most usable, as most of them are made 
from pen drawings. I encourage pupils to cut out such 


Outline of Ribero Map. 


as please them and bring them to me for approval. If 
suitable we place them on file, ready for use. The dis- 
cipline acquired in carefully reproducing the details of a 
small picture cultivates close attention and careful obser- 
vation,—just what is most required in mechanical and 
architectural drawing and designing. 

For pen and ink drawing I would recommend No. 170 
Gillott steel pen and Higgins’ waterproof ink which can 
be had in seven different colors. 


A HISTORY LESSON IN GERMAN. 
BY ©. H. THURBER. 


In the course of my attendance at the Polytechnicum 
in Dresden where I heard the Herbartian system of ped- 
agogics ably expounded by Professor Fritz Schultze I 
reached the point where it seemed to me eminently de- 
sirable that I should inspect the practical workings of a 
school where this system was thoroughly followed. Ac- 
cordingly I interviewed Professor Schultze on the sub- 
ject, and was advised to begin my investigations not in 
one of the large city schools, but in the schools at Plauen, 
one of the suburbs of Dresden. There I could have the 
opporiunity of seeing all grades under one roof, and 
could study, so to speak, a miniature model of the system 
which would give me much clearer ideas than I would get by 
going from school to school in the city, observing only @ 
single grade in each school. Armed with a letter of in- 
troduction to the director, Mr. Wilsdorf, I went to 
Plauen, and was received with cordiality. It was soon 
arranged that I should make a thorough study of every 
department of the school, under the direction and with 
the codperation of the director and all the teachers. 

The school opened at eight o'clock and I was taken at 
once into the highest girls’ class, where a history recita- 
tion was in progress under Mr. Englemann. I am not 
sure that it is of any importance from our standpoint 
that this was Mr. Englemann, but from the German 
standpoint it is of immense importance. The children 


in this school ranged -in age from six to fourteen, ard 
there was but a single woman teacher, and she taught 


sewing and embroidery. As I entered with the director 
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all the girls rose and remained standing until the director 
acknowledged the greeting and motioned to them to re- 
sume their seats. The teacher stood in front of his desk 
without a text book of any kiud. To use a book in con- 
ducting a lesson would not be allowed. The text for the 
lesson was Schiller’s poem “ Rudolph of Hapsburg.” 
This was first read by the pupils from a small reader. 
Around it was built up a clear and striking pictare of the 
time in which the the poem was laid, all through question 
and answer and voluntary statement on the part of the 
pupils. Fourteen lines of eyclopedically condensed text 
in a history had, it seems, given the pupils all the essen- 
tial facts of the story. The poem gave these facts life 
and interest. The unsettled condition due to the inter- 
regum that preceded the election of Rudolph to the 
throne ; the efforts of the people to put down lawlessness ; 
the formation of the Vehmgericht ; the protection of the 
people by the Hanseatic League; the reasons for choos- 
ing Radolph; his coronation; all these topics were 
brought out skillfully and interestingly, and in a way 
that held the closest attention of the pupils. Then the 
director whispered to the teacher asking that he would 
give a little review of the work of the year up to time. 
Mr. Englemann did not say to the children,—* Children. 
now we are going to have a few review question.” Start- 
ing with Rudolph again, without giving any notice what- 
ever, he lead them back step by step, to the beginning of 
the Crusades, the condition of Palestine at the time, whose 
possession it was in, so around to Egypt, and I was 
amazed myself to hear the children presently talking 
about the times of the pyramid builders in Egypt before I 
was fairly conscious that we were not still talking about 
Germary. That is what the Germans calls the “ Zusam- 
menhang” which can’t be translated better than the 
‘hanging together ” of history. There had not been one 
sudden transition; the children had been led along from 
one subject to another, each question suggesting and 
leading up to the next, and I am convinced they them. 
selves were entirely unconscious of the process their skiil- 
ful teacher had been putting them through. 

Several points that I observed deserve especial notice : 

1. Great stress was laid upon the form of every 
answer. It had to be a complete sentence always, and 
always in good German. The child repeated the answer 
until it was in the proper form, if it failed to be at first. 

2. When the teacher asked for names from the history 
of Greece, the first to be given were Achilles and Jason. 
Another proof of the tenacity with which children re- 
member stories. 

3. The children evidently enjoyed the lesson, and were 
not at all upset by the presence of visitors; neither was 
the teacher. 

4. The text-book,—I have it before me as I write,— 
was the “Small History of the World for the Hand of 
the Scholars in the Public Schools.” It contains thirty- 
one pages divided into about one hundred brief para- 
graphs. It is what a college professor would call a sylla- 
bus, and it fulfills just that function. All the facts that 
the scholar is expected to commit to memory and retain 
are given. ‘Then the teacher not only is expected to 
teach but he must teach. He must clothe this skeleton 
with flesh and blood, breathe into it the breath of life, 
and make it vital and attractive to the scholars. This 
little pamphlet is the basis for four years study, and I am 
sure the results will bear comparison with the results ob- 
tained avywhere under any system. The titles of four- 
fifths of the paragraphs are proper names. History, in 
other words, is treated biographically. They believe 
that as children remember stories, so they will remember 
true stories if they have a hero asacenter. The history 
of Germany starts them with Siegfried, and has a para- 
graph devoted to each of the national heroes. All the 
great facts of the national life are treated thus as inci- 
dents in the lives of the men most closely connected with 
them. 

I had the pleasure of visiting this class again. This 
time the subject was the voyage of Columbus. The 
pupils were reading from a simple reader of some sort 
the story of the voyage as we have it in so many reading 
books. It was not divided up into paragraphs with head- 
ings, bat Mr. Engelmann had the class make such divis- 


which would‘finally be agreed upon by the class. So we 
had the “ Revolt of the Sailors,” “What Columbus 
found on the Island,” ete. A map of the world hung 
before the clase, and on this the voyage of Columbus was 
traced from point to point as the lesson proceeded. 


ARITHMETIC. 
BY A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 


All questions of arithmetic require for their solution 
some increase or decrease in the values of certain given 
numbers, and so might be answered by additions and sub- 
tractions so made as to meet the varying conditions. By 
this it is not meant that no other rules should ever be 
used except those given for addition and subtraction, but 
that all other rales are only shorter ways for finding what 
might be found, if we pleesed, by those rules. It is pro 
posed in this article to consider some points in multiplica- 
tion not commonly presented in books on arithmetic. 

Multiplication is usually defined to be a process by 
which we find the amount of any number when repeated 
a given number of times ; or, that it is a short way of per- 
forming several additions when all the addends (numbers 
to be added) are alike. It will appear by a little exam- 
ination that the common definition of multiplication is ap- 
plicable for the most part only to integers; but when the 
numbers concerned in the process are fractions, or are of 
a mixed nature, part integral and part fractional, the 
meaning of the term multiplication must be extended so 
as to include the idea that a number may be taken some 
part or parts of a time as well as whole times. 

To show the transition from simple, integral multiplica- 
tion to that which is more comprehensive and general, let 
the following examples be inspected and verified : 


3. 6 8 x §=12. 
3. 8x4x 4. 8 x $= 10. 


Nore.—Read the sign x, multiplied by, but not times, because the 
latter reading would invert the muttiplication intended. 


The results shown above seem to follow from the defi 
nition of multiplication ; for, since it requires a whole 1 
to repeat the whole of a multiplicand in a multiplication, 
a half of 1, or 4, can repeat only half of it, to form the 
product; and a fourth of 1, or }, can repeat only a fourth 
of it for the product; and so on. Thus, to multiply a 
number by 2 is to double the number, asin example 1; to 
multiply a number by 1 is to repeat the nuaber iteelf 
once without increase or diminution,—example 2; to mul- 
tiply a number by one half or by one fourth is to take out 
of the multiplicand such a part of it as the multiplier de- 
mands. To maltiply a number by 3-fourths is to take 
1-fourth of three times the number; since three fourths 
are the fourth part of three,—example 5. These exam- 
ples show, farthermore, that by giving this extended 
meaning to multiplication, the product of a number by a 
fractional multiplier may be not simply some definite part 
of the multiplicand, but may exbibit the multiplicand 
augmented by some definite part of itself,—example 6 and 
7. Hence a multiplicand multiplied by a multiplier less 
than one is diminished, and multiplied by a number greater 
than one is increased ; but multiplied by one is simply re- 
peated without change. Furthermore, it is plain that if 
we take a half of every unit contained in any number or 
quantity, we shall take the half of that number or quan- 
tity. Thus, a half of two equals two halves ; a half of 
three equals three halves ; and in like manner, a third of 
two equals two thirds ; a third of five equals five thirds ; 
and so on. Thus every fractional expression is susceptible 
of two meanings, and we are at liberty to employ that 
which best suits our convenience in the solution of a prob- 
lem. As, for example, having two thirds of a number or 
quantity, by taking three halves of it, we can compute 
the value of the whole of that number or quantity. Thus, 
if we know that 2-thirds of a certain number is 14, the 
whole of that number must be 3-halves of 14, namely, 21; 
written 14 x § = 21. Observe here that the multiplier 
3 is the reciprocal of the fraction 4, which shows what 
part 14 is of the required whole. The car eful reader 
will not fail to observe that the process here employed is 
in fact the division of 14 by 4, and moreover, that 2-thirds 


ions. After each few sentences had been read he would 
ask, “ Well, what heading can we give this?” Usually | 
there would be plenty, and all sorte of suggestions, one of 


of unity are contained in 2 thirds of a number just as 
many times as unity is contained in the whole of that 
number, This principle is very important. If it be 


carefully inculcated and illustrated in the classroom, it 
can hardly fail of clearing and developing the intui- 
tions of pupils in respect to fractional relations among 


quantities. 
Examples.—1. If 3-fifths of a certain number be 21, 


what multiplier will change 21 into the whole of the num- 
ber? 2. If 3-fourths of a pound of coffee cost 24 cents, 
*hat multiplier of 24 will give the price per pound? 3. 
If I buy a building lot for $700 and sell it at an advance 
of 15 per cent., what do I get for the lot? What multi- 
plier shall be used in this case ? 

We will give a single example in algebra for conclu- 
sion: A corporation holds a lease of property for ninety- 
nine years ; 4-fifths of the time past equals 2-thirds of the 
time to come. How much of the time has past, and how 
much is yet to come ? 

Solution.—Let x equal the time past; then by the 
question, 3 of $x = the time to come; and we have the 


equation x +o = 99. Whence 1-fifth of x is 9 years, 


and the timer, 45 and 54 years in order. 

Examples like the last are often stated thus: Let a 
equal one of the intervals, and 99 — x the other. This 
gives a clumsy and mechanizal solution that requires no 
nicety in the analysis, and therefore has no merit as an 
exercise in algebra. It should be observed in this con- 
nection that an example is never done until it has been 
done in the shortest possible way, and with all due re- 
gard to brevity and elegance in statement. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked ‘“ Threads and Thrums,’’ aud 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


263. CHARADE, 

My /irst we see in a lady’s hand at a party, concert, or ball. 
my next will show how a good Bible name is nicknamed by 
us all, 

A Spanish dance my whole will be, 

Which people often third to see. 


264. TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Bridget was scouring my /irst in the yard, 
One five bright semmer day, 
Where Willie and Jack, with a long stout rope, 
Played horee,—and it ran away. 


Willie was driver, and tried his best 
To curb his fiery steed, 

He pulled and tugged and cried Next Next !”’ 
Bat young Jack would not heed, 


At last he called on Bridget for help: 
** Please come,’’ I heard bim say ; 

** And we'll tie him up to the clovhes-line third 
So tight that he can’t get away!”’ 


265. TrirpLe LETTER ENIGMA. 


In children so happy and gay ; 

In odor of blossoma in May ; 

In yellow a color go bright ; 

In primed avd all ready for tight ; 
In beer th»t’s go often on tap; 

In snare that the youth will entrap; 
In these six worde, if you're inclined 
Names of three poets you can find, 


266. HippEeN FLowekrs. [ Reversed. 

1. Let us play Snap,—its a good game. 

2. I don’t care whether he goes or stays, 

8. Mary is quite musical,—I love to hear her sing. 

4, Well Davy! no epaulettes on your coat yet. 

5, Have you looked to see if old Jack nipped your plants ? 


267. METAGRAM. 

Whole I am an explorer; change my head and [ become suc- 
cessively a narrow road, a temple, to decrease, long hair, a native 
of Denmark, a walking stick, mischief, sound in mind, part of a 


window, aud a weather-cock. 


268 WorpD PUZZLE. 
What English word of six letters defining durable epells ten 


words without transposition ? 


ANSWERS FOR JUNE 23, 
249. Yellow, cosmetic, barricade, wither, salamander, shave, 
dust, staid, town, hoo: ‘* What leads and carries away the world is 
not locomotives but ideas.’’ 
250. Horsemanship. 
251. Rhinoceros, elephant, leopard, hippopotamar, horas, sea!, 
ape, giraffe, 
252. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, SEP 


Sina “America,” 11 am., October 21. 


The country school yard needs special attention from 
the committee. 


Do not fear to sit while teaching simply because some 
enthusiasts insist upon standing. 


THERE has never been so much attention to school 
sanitation as at present and it is needed. 


Tue article on our first page, by Hamilton W. Mabie, 
is his own abstract of his address at Saratoga. 


Ir requires as much, and more, preparation to get into 
college now as it did twenty years ago to enter as a soph- 
omore. 


Ir is already among the curiosities to find any one 
openly objecting to the wise introduction of manual 
training. 

New York Ciry is to introduce the kindergarten as a 


part of the public school system. The first year $50,000 
is appropriated for the purpose. 


Ir is significant that Baltimore proposes to open a city 
school of pedagogy with a $3,500 principal. Expert 
professionals are to get good positions in the future. 
The country is to be full of these schools. 


TENNESSEE will probably retain Hon. W. R. Garrett 
as state superintendent whoever is elected Governor. 
The demand for his continuance is practically unanimous 
in the state, and out of it, too, as to that matter. 


Stancey protests against the non-musical feature 
of the Swedish gymnastics. We have thought its rythmic 
possibilities all the greatembecause it was without musical 
crutches. Much depends upon the skill of the teacher. 


Lona and ungainly examples must go from the arith- 
metic as they have already gone from all reputable school- 
rooms. ‘ Reduce 550,355,068 inches to acres” is out of 
date, as is ‘‘ What is the cube root of 270,671,777,032,189,- 

8 96?” 


Tue Manchester (N. H.) Mirror offered a fall set of 
the “Enyclopedia Britannica” as a prize for the best 
composition on a variety of common subjects and only 
two pupils sent in compositions. From this the editor 
rightfully reads the schools a needed lesson. It looks as 
though there was no interest in composition or essay 
work in many of our schools. If this is as it seems, there 
is something radically wrong. 


Wueruer or not October 21 is a general holiday, it 
will be used by the schools for at least a half session for 
appropriate Columbian exercises. The committee of 
Cambridge has voted to have “America” sung at 11 
o’clock a. m. in every school in the city. As this is the 
home city of Governor Russell, who called for the uniform 
singing of “America” at some hour, why not let 11 
o’clock be the honr for every school in the land to sing 
this grand patriotic song ? 


ArcusisHop [RELAND.—What American will not say 
“amen,” to this language of Archbishop Ireland? “Just a 
little yielding of our notions so as to meet half way the 
notions of others; just a little mutual good will, 
a little paring down of prejudices and of mistrust of 
others ; just this much and the evil is remedied.” 
This is needed everywhere. Let us have a gen- 
uine effort all along the line. Let it go into history that 
the American people met the Catholic church with an 
honest effort to arrange all differences. 


TuE columbine is proposed as the emblematic flower for 
the Fair and for the Columbian year by Mr. T. T. Swin- 
burne of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. If it should be so taken it would probably 
remain the national flower. Why not? It is named in- 
directly from Columbus; it is of the eagle family be- 
cause its petals end in spurs resembling the talons of the 
eagle; it grows in red, white, and blue; it has five 
trumpeted or star-shaped petals ; it is indigenous to North 
America and grows in eyery section of the country. 


Scnoot Acr.—The age at which pupils are allowed to 


the different states. Of the forty-nine states and terri- 
tories, six admit them at four years of age, nineteen at 
five, twenty at six, three at seven, and one at eight. The 
states admitting them at four are Maine, Connecticut, 
Florida, and Montana. The schools of Alabama and 
North and South Dakota do not receive them till they are 
seven, and those of Texas exclude them till they are eight 
and only allow them to attend till they are sixteen. 
Twenty-five of the states and territories allow pupils to 
attend the public schools till they arrive at the age of 
twenty-one. 

Of the remainder, the “school age” terminates at 
twenty in nine, at eighteen in seven, at sixteen in three, 
and at fifteen in three. In Texas, then, the time that 
pupils can attend public school is limited to four years 
while in Maine the time is seventeen years. 


THE WEST CHESTER PRINCIPALS. 


We present this week a group of principals of one of 
the best normal schools in this country, presided over for 
the past eleven years by George Morris Philips, Ph.D., a 
Pennsylvanian forty-one years of age, a graduate of Buck- 
nell University, for a time professor in Monongahela Col- 
lege and Bucknell University. Under his principalship 
the school has trebled in numbers, having nearly 1,000 
students a year. He has expended in buildings and per- 
manent improvements nearly one quarter of a million dol- 
lars, the plant now being worth more than $400,000. 
He is joint author of Sharpless and Philips’ Astronomy 
and Natural Philosophy, and is one of the most sought 
and most highly appreciated educational lecturers of the 
state. He was at one time elected president of Bucknell 
University, and is reported to have been tendered the 
state superintendency of Pennsylvania. 

The first principal of the school was E. H. Cook, Ph.D., 
who remained a year, then went to Columbus (O.) High 
School, from there to Potsdam (N. ¥.) Normal School, 


enter and continue in the public schools differs greatly in | 3 


and the Rutgers College Grammar School, and is now 
superintendent of the school of Flushing, L.I. He is 
best known at present from his pr sidency of the National 
Educational Association for ’92. 

William A. Chandler, M.D., was principal for six 
months, and George L. Maris for eight years. Profes- 
sor Maris resigned to accept the professorship of peda- 
gogy in Swarthmore College, which he afterward resigned 
for the principalship of the Friends’ Central Boys’ High 
School of Philadelphia, a position he still holds, having 
made this school one of the best educational institutions 
of the state. His name has been more than once men- 
tioned in connection with college presidencies and the 
state superintendency. 


TEACHING A PROFESSION. 


Is it possible to make teaching a profession? If so, 
to what extent and by what means? In answering this 
question we shall eliminate all consideration of the methods 
of molding public sentiment, and of bringing to our cause 
the administrative elements of town or city, of county or 
state, confining attention to the study of the means of 
training the teachers to be worthy a place in the profes- 
sion; in other words, to inspire them to aspire to make 
of teaching a profession that shall lead to the requisite 
public recognition of their claims to all that a profession 
implies. 

What forces are available in producing the desired con- 
ditions? Among these are the city training schools, the 
private normals, the state normals, and a few depart- 
ments of pedagogy. According to the latest available 
official returns there are fifty-eight training schools in 
cities and in towns of more than 4,000 inbabitants, with 
a student membership of 958 ; forty six private normal 
schools, with 4,500 students; 138 state normal schools, 
with nearly 25,000 students. In round numbers, there 
are 250 schools of all grades and cunditions, training in 
some way 30,000 young men and women to be teachers. 
There are 353,000 teachivg positions. The students 
devote about two years to their preparation, and the 
teachers average teaching about two years, a trifle more. 
At the best only a small fraction of the teachers-to-be are 
in training for the work, and quite a proportion of the 
0,000 students in private and state normal schools are 
taking work that is not strictly nor entirely professional. 
It is well to inquire as to the prospect of getting what is 
desirable, and all that is desirable, from the plants and 
forces now in operation. 

The root idea in a city training school is to make 
teaching an occupation or an office. No one pretends 
that a city training school, except under rare conditions, 
can give adequate preparation for professional work. 
Much can be said in its praise, but the limitations are 
serious. Two forces are at work in its establishment in 
any community. First, the superintendent wishes it as a 
protection against the “running in” of raw high-school 
graduates; secondly, the politicians wish it to enable 
them to force the superintendent to take their candidates. 
Occasionally a superintendent welcomes it as a means of 
molding young teachers to his ideas. 

The relation of the superintendent to the election and 
dismissal of teachers is fast becoming a serious matter. 
Skilled superintendents not infrequently lose their posi- 
tions because they seek to exclude a wholly incompetent 
girl to whom a politician has said: ‘Spend a year in the 
training school and you shall have a place as teacher.” 
If the superintendent can by any persuasive*art succeed 
in making the requirements for his training school include 
successful experience or previous education in a state 
normal school, as is done in Cambridge, Mass., he can 
put up barriers to incompetents ; but without toning up 
the requirements for admission there is little to hope for, 
professionally, from the average city training school. A 
high-school education is not enough. Another reason 
for viewing this school with apprehension is the liability 
to inbreeding. The girls go back to the very schools in 
which they were taught, under the same principal with 
whom they were educated, with the time-honored super- 
intendent. Nowhere in public work are new blood, new 
thought, new resources, so much needed as in the school 
system of acity. Inbreeding is one of the most definite 
and alarming evils of the day educationally. A college 
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that takes its own students for professorships is sure to 
come to grief unless they have further outside study or a 
wide experience between graduation and the recall. 
Entirely aside from the evil resulting from the leverage 
it gives the politician, it takes a very wise superintendent 
to think that any teacher he gets from outside can know 
as much as the young girls who have been trained accord- 
ing to his notion. It matters not how efficient a super- 
intendent is nor how skillful his training teacher, it is far 
better for the schools that there should come into the 
teaching force each year quite a proportion of well-trained 
or experienced teachers from outside the city. The city 
training school has its merits, and, in lieu of something 
broader and better, is a blessing to the educational world, 
bat it is not the ideal for professional training. 


has the resources for providing the best; it has every 


men. 
teachers. 
getting too far away from the individual school. 
state normal schools, as a whole, are far from being ideal. 
They are easily ranged in four classes : 

1. Largely academic and college preparatory, esti- 


college. 


gradaation make teaching a profession. There are no 
available statistics upon this point, and the estimate of 


those who should know is so varied as to be valueless. places. 


It is practically inevitable that those who do not choose 


the college preparatory course, but study to teach, are) Miss Anna B. Badlam, late of the Lewiston Training School, 

aad Maine. Miss Badlam, a valaed contributor to the JoURNAL, has 
2. Almost wholly academic in the ‘sense of making|an enviable reputation as an educational writer and a practical dem- 

good the lack of any high-school training. They are|™#trator of the most advanced methods in primary instruction. 


“ second-class fellows.” 


used for the improving of the young person’s general 


knowledge; they add a little professional work. Some|‘ 


of these are eminently successful. If they are not strictl 
y 
or even semi-professional they do furnish a profes- =H of — most elegant and costly ever erected in Boston is already 


sional atmosphere, out of which come many eminently suc- 


pons ll ag ats iar sense this school is as the Plain is to be named in honor of the late George William Bond, 
3. The accepted, regular, state normal school. This is poling one of the most beloved and respected citizens of the 


teacher is. 


even now largely academic. The requirements for ad- 


mission are still too low,—so low, that most of the energy| progressing satisfactorily. 
must be given to the learning of facts and processes which | seems anxious to lend a hand towards putting it upon a firm finan- 


lie at the foundation of ordinary scholarship. The | cial basis. The bazaar to be held in December promises to be one 
of the great successes in the line of faire. In aid of the association, 


. . M M. . Ri hard i j 
said, that life-long inspiration is given many a youth the ™ 


standard must be raised; but it should in all candor be 


who stadies algebra and geometry, chemistry and astron- 
omy, even arithmetic and grammar, with his thought 


quite different from that obtained under circumstances 
that center the thought upon knowing them merely to 
pass a college entrance examination. What there is of 


professional training is thorough] i 

in 1 8 al, and stands scarcely be able to include Symphony Concerts in their plans for 
, -” reed in the act . learning as to cultare and improvement this season. Such prices as $392 a seat is 

give a rich professional vein to the entire work. Pasy-|a veto upon aspirations for musical cultivation in that direction. 


chology is not appropriately magnified, and the latest|Fortanately the Lowell lectures, which it is said are to be of 
great interest, are still open to teachers who find time for even the 


mildest self indulgence outside their professional work. 


researches are not made available ; the literature of peda- 
gogy is not duly emphasized. But these are not the seri- 
ous criticisms to be made. The danger is from inbreeding 


to the alma mater, of unity of purpose, in thus placing a 


premium upon one’s own graduates; but the price paid | Mead, have besome one of Boston’s best intellectual inflaences for 

the young. The course of ten lectures which has jast closed is the 

tenth season of the most popular presentation of historic fact, biog - 

in each d : oa raphy, and philosophy that has ever been given. John Fiske closed 
epartment a master mind. The principal of file vole. 


for these advantages is great. 
4. Those that magnify professional chairs by placing 


one of these latter stated the case vigorously when he 


id: “JT wi 
= I'will tolerate nd man or women of the head of basiness agency for the supply of nurses, attendants, companions, 
— department who does not know more of his specialty matrons, assistants, housekeepers, dresamakers, seamstresses, errand 
than it is possible for me, the administrative head, to| girls, superintendents, amanuenses, book-keepers, secretaries, ste- 


It is for me to know the end to be attained by | nographers, cashiers, clerks, ete. It is the best place in the city to 
obtain reliable help. 


know. 


—— it is for him to attain that end,—and he must 
it.” 


methods. 


om of the increase in the Boston schools has been in the Dor- 
The state normal schools are of varying degrees of 
efficiency. The idea approaches the ideal. The state|of 1250, completely filling the large central building and two an- 
should furnish all the training needed for teaching. It|¢™*% The Pierce School, H. W. Warren, principal, with its 
wen new building, comes second, opening its first term with 
motive for seeking only the best methods and the best 
7 y : ae dent that before the close of the year every seat will be 
The state is the ideal unt for a system of training| and extra accommodations demanded. A number of sdascliie dikes 
It has sufficient dignity and breadth, without] parts of the city, as for instance, the Wiathrop, Dearborn, and 
But the Hagh O’Brien are overflowing. The city government will be 
forced to make generous appropriations for building. 


far kept a safe distance. Beyond a little extra chloride of lime 
mating their success by the number of students sent to 
This class is exceedingly limited, and the test] Principal G@. W. M. Hall of the Alleton and tol toe oa 
to be given is the proportion of students who after college|most indispensable teachers upon the ‘‘Rugia,” and several 
other schools find themselves minus one or more assistants who are 
detained in quarantine or are unable to sail from Europe. An-|lent male beautw who sits sucking the end of his cane, A eudden 


other week will probably see all the teachers in their accustomed | arch of the car flings the lady on him with great force. 
dash it, don’t you know,’’ exclaimed the youth, ‘‘ you crushed mv 


foot to a jelly?’’ 


ing way. 
focused upon the fact that these are to be so learned as to eqnally divided between men and women. The faculty welcome the 


be taught. The quality and intensity of knowledge ig | addition of William M. Warren, assistant professor of philosophy 
and Erne:t Antrim, assistant professor of English. The University 


is thus able to offer several new courses in philosophy and new or 
extended courses in other departments. 


by emplasenent of thele own. dunt vicinity who were good shorthand writers, and to-day there are 
ow graduates who have been more than 8,000 steadily employed at this art, and the number is 


under no other scholastic influence since graduation. rapidly increasing. From this time Boston and every other first- 
Confessedly, there are advantages of intensity, of loyalty | class city must teach shorthand and type-writing in the schools. 


Of the private normal schools there i occasi Oratory, was recently chosen to take charge of the Delsarte train- 
ing department of the Mechanics’ Fair. This makes three systems 


— ey ate dite and ch its own of physical culture to be represented at the Fair,—Baron Posse’s 
Swedish system, iMiss Hope Nary’s Eclectic, and Mrs. Edgerly’s 


children of the land receive skillful training at the hands 
of 353,000 teachers?” But long before that problem can 
be approached there is another to be solved: “ How shall 
the 2,000 positions in training schools, private and public 
normal schools, be filled with broad, scholarly, skillful 
teachers of a high professional cast?” This is the great 
educational question of America : How to furnish TEAUH- 
ERS for the teuchers of the teachers of America. Of that 
we will speak editorially next week. 


ABOUT HOME LETTER. 
It is officially stated that for the last five years, seventy-five per 


The cholera scare ‘that grewsome Nationalist text,’’ has thus 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


THE GIRL OF SUMMER. 


Jast a little parasol, 
Big enough for one, 

To shade two pretty eyes of blue, 
Brimming o’er with fan. 


Just a pair of chamois gloves, 
Of palest yellow hue, 

To incase two dimpled hands, 
And match a dainty shoe. 


Just two rosy, laughing lips, 
To pi with merry chat ; 
Just 2 tiny bit of heart 
To flatter pit-a-pat. 


Just a gown of silken stuff, 
In shade to suit a bride; 
Just 9 yachting hat of white 

A little on the side. 


Just a mass of golden locks 
Half inclined to curl ; 
Just a maiden most divine, 
That’s tne summer girl. 
— Baltimore American. 


A POINTER. 


How much the wealth of the world would increase if people 
realized that by breaking a silver quarter they could always make 


two halves. 


TRUE TO HIS CONVICTIONS. 
First Strike Agitator: What are you emptying that barrel of 


vinegar for, Patsv ? 


Second Strike Agitator: Beous it is woorking, sor, an’ our direce 


tions is to prevent all woorking until the strike do be ended. 


A TRAGEDY. 
Scene, inside horse-car; a two-hundred-pound old lady hanging 


by the strap and casting black looks at an inoffensive but u 


“T pay, 


‘*Tt’s not the first time I have made calves’ 


Dorchester is to be congratulated upon securing the services of | £00t jelly,” was the answer.— White Mountain Echo. 


The Roxbury High School, under Principal Clay, also comes in 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Harrisburg, Penn., selects ita text-booke by a vote of the teachers 


or Congratulations on ite large graduating class, numbering | who are to use them. 


wenty-six, the largest in its history. The new building which is 


Yale University had its beginning in Saybrook, Conn., in 1700, 


and removed to New Haven in 1716. 


The Pittsburg, Pa., scheme for selecting text-books by vote of 


Rumor has it that the handsome new schoolhouse in Jamaica| the teachers does not seem to have proved a great success. 


The work of the Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association is 


Boston University continues on its quiet bnt constantly broaden- 
The entering class numbers about seventy-five, about 


Boston school teachers, though on the whole well paid, will 


Ten years ago there were not one hundred persons in Boston and 


The Old Sonth lectures, inspired and guided by Mr. Edwin D. 


The Boston Y. W. C. A. has developed a remarkably successfal 


Mrs. Clara Power Edgerly, principal of the Boston College of 


The School of Pedagogy of New York City opened the new year 


on Sept. 24 with an address by William H. Maxwell, Ph. D. The 
year promises well. 


TanisS. Quackenbush, formerly of the firm of Ivison, Phinney, & 


Everyone in and out of the profession |Co., died, recently, at the age of seventy, leaving an estate of a 
third of a million dollars. 


Here is the name of a teacher in the North Atlantic states, and 


a good teacher, too,—Schweiffelbrenner,—twelve consonants; a 
simple name enough as you pronounce it. 


Professor Bryce has revised the whole of his American Common- 


wealth, and has added several entirely new chapters. It will prob- 
ably be published next month in its new form. 


Edward Everett Hale is writing for the At/antic Monthly a series 


of articles upon his early life under the title, “A New England 
Boyhood,’’ that would make admirable reading for the school. 


Mies Sarah L. Arnold remains supervisor of primary schools in 
Minneapolis, with an increased salary, although our recent report 


of the action of the board upon another matter might be interpreted 
to meen the abolition of the office filled so satisfactorily by her. 


Cities and men who object to Boston taking the lead in the most 


commendable forms of school progress should take warning avd act 


at once. Vacation schools, both the out-of-door sand gardens and 
in-door sewing, knitting, carpentry, etc., promise to be a definite 
feavure next summer, supported in part, at least, by public funds. 
The International Arbitration and Peace Association, 41 Outer 
Temple, Strand, offers a prize of £50 for a model chapter on 
‘ Peace and War’? for incorporation in elementary school readers. 
Persons of all countries are invited to contribute. It is for the 
higher grade readers. Those who wish to compete should write to 
Dr. E. F. Trueblood, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, secretary of the 
American Peace Society. 

Every school celebrating Colambus Day ought to have enough 
programs to ‘go around”’ ; both the pupils and their friends in the 
audience should be able to join in the songs, as well a3 to have sou- 
venirs of this great educational day which they can carry home. The 
National Official Program is to be obtained, in any quantity, from 
the office of the chairman of the executive committee of the National 
Columbian School Celebration,—Francis Bellamy, Boston, Mass. 
State Superintendent Wolfe has just retarned from @ tour of 
institute visitation, occupying more than a month, tour in which 
he addressed forty-six teachers’ institutes, nearly five thousand 
teachers, and as many other citizens. The trip was fall of work 
and will be productive of much good. Some days he addressed 
three institutes in different counties. The attendance in some 
counties was more than two bandred, the entire attendance for the 
state being between 12,000 and 13,000. Never were so many and 
such excellent institutes held in Missouri. The effect of this insti- 


The final problem is: “How shall the 12,000,000! Delsarte system. 


tute work will, be seen in all the schools the coming fall and winter, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


d rists of this Gopartmers are requested to send 
pn dnd addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 


DEDICATION OF THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Friday, Oct. 21, the national salute at sunrise will inaugurate the 


ceremonies of dedication day. 

The President of the United States, his Cabinet, members of the 
Sopreme Court, members of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, distinguished foreign guests, and governors of the different 
states and territories, with their cfficial staffs, will be escorted by a 
guard of honor composed of troops of the United States army and 
detachments from the various State National Guards to the Manu- 
faciurers’ and Liberal Arts Building, in which the dedicatory exer- 
cises will be held. : 

At 1 o’clock in the afternoor, in this building, the following ded- 
ieatory program will be carried out ander the direction of the 
director-general : 

1. ‘* Columbian March,”’ by Prof. John K. Paine. 

2. Prayer by Bishop Charlee H. Fowler, D.D., LL.D., of 
California. 

8. Dedicatory ode. Words by Mies Harriet Monroe of Chicago ; 
music by J. W. Chadwick of Boston. 

4. Presentation of the master artists of the Exposition and their 
completed work by the chief of construction. , 

5. Report of the Director-General to the World’s Columbian 
Commision. 

6. Presentation of the buildings for dedication by the President 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition to the President of the 
World’s Colambian Commission. 

7. Chorus, ‘‘ The Heavens are Telling,’’ by Haydn. 

&, Presentation of the buildings for dedication by the President 
of the World’s Columbian Commission to the President of the 
United States. 

9. Chorus, ‘In Praise of God,’’ by Beethoven. 

10. Dedication of the buildings by the President of the United 


States. 
11. Hallelojah Chorus from ‘‘ The Messiah,’’ by Handel. 
12, Dedicatory oration, William C. P. Breckinridge, Kentucky. 
13. ‘*The Star-Spangled Banner’’ and ‘* Hail Columbia,’’ with 
fall chorns and orchestra accompaniment. 
14, Columbian oraticn, Channeey M. Depew, New York, 
15, National salute. 


FOREIGN NATIONS AT THE EXPOSITION. 


The foreign nations and colonies which thus far have determined 
to participate in the Exposition, and the amounts of their appro- 
priations, made or officially proposed are the following : 


nification of the word. For instance, we are reading much now 
about ebips being detained twenty days, which is only half the time 
of detention contemplated in the original use of the word. 

Webster defines the word quarantine a8 follows: (1) Properly, 
the space of forty days; appropriately, the term of forty days, one 
ing which a ship, arriviog in port, and suspected of being infecte 
with a malignant, contagious disease, is obliged to forbear all inter- 
course with the city or place. This time was chosen because it was 
supposed that any infectious disease would break ont, if at all, 


ithin that period. ; 
Hence, of intercourse, to which ship is subjected on 
the presumption that she may be infected, either for forty dave or 
for any other limited term. It is customary for the proper cflicers 
to determine the period of restraint at their discretion, according to 
circumstances. Hence we hear of a quarantine of five days, often, 
of thirty, etc., as well ae of forty. We says ship performs guaran- 
tine or rides at quarantine. We also apply the word to persons. 


The passen and crew perform quarantine. 
In law ae ote of forty days, daring which the widow of a 


man dying seized of land, bas the privilege of remaining in the 


ion h 
There ie a cclebrated mountain in Palestine called Mount Qaar- 


antania, from the tradition that this was the scene of Christ’s fast- 


iog of forty days. 
“The pat po is derived from the root of the Latin quartus, 


fourth; the words quart, fourth of a gallon, and square, four-sided, 
an tenced to the lh root. This Latin word is traced back to the 


Greek word ope, aro, to fit or equare. 
Tosloee the oldest example of the use of this Greek word is in 


Homer's J/iad, Book 12. line 105. 
Oi & GAAHAove Gpapov ce 
‘““ When they had fitted each other together with interlaced ox- 


hide bucklers.”’ 
A note on this passage saye, “ We may trace here the rade out- 


line of the celebrated phalanx, which formed so prominent a part 
of Macedonian tactics.” A phalanx is a square battalion of men. 
Here, then, we see the very earliest root of our word relating to a 
four or square. R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Of what is Ph G., seen often on druggists’ signe, an abbrevia- 
tion? I know the “ Ph.’’ is for pharmasy, but cannot account for 
the G.”’ MADISON. 


— Will you kindly incert the following in your column of 
‘‘ Qaeries and Answers”? ? Must a member of the British Cabinet 
be a member of either House of Parliament previous to his appoint- 
ment to a Cabinet position, or can he be chosen from men in private 
life, as with ue? OLD SUBSCRIBER.”’ 


~— '* Lesson I., Part 11.’ What ia the correct way to read the 
above ? Is it ‘‘ Lesson first, part seoond,’’ or ie it ‘ Lesson one, 
part two’’ ? L. H. 
Simply a matter of taste. 


— Who is the author cf “ In necessary things unity, in doubtfal 
things /iberty, in all things charity” ? F, E. H. 


Argentine Republic $100,000 Trinidad - - $ 15,000 
Austria 49,100 Victoria 
Belgium West Australia 
Bolivia 100,000 Guatemala - 120,000 
Brazil - ° 600,000 Hawaii 
China 3 Hayti 
Chile - - - 100,000 Honduras - - 20,000 
Colombia - - 100,000 Italy (informal) 
Costa Rica - ° 100,000 Erythria 
Denmark Japan - - - 680,765 
Danish West Indies Korea 
Ecuador - 125,000 Madagascar 
Egypt (informal) Mexico - - 760,000 
France - = 400,000 Netherlands (informal) 
Algeria Datch Gaiana - 10,000 
Germany - 214,200 Datch West Indies 5,000 
Great Britain - 125,000 Nicarsgua - - 30,000 
Barbadoes - 6,000 Orange Free State 
British Columbia Paraguay - 25,000 
British Gaiana - 25,000 Persia 
British Honduras 7,500 Pera - - - 125,000 
Cape Colony” - 25,000 Russia 
Ceylon - - 40,000 Salvador - - 12,000 
India San Domingo 
Jamaica - - 20,000 Siam 
Malta Spain 
Mashonaland Caba- - - 25,000 
New South Wales Transvaal 
New Zealand Turkey 
Qaeensland Uruguay 
South Australia Venezuela 
Tasmania 
Total, - ° $4,004 565 


Thirty-nine nations. Twenty-four colonies. 


SIMPLICITY IN STYLE. 


Fi1z GREENE HALLECK: A letter fell into my hands which a 
Scotch servant girl had written to her lover. Its style charmed 
me. It was fairly inimitable. I wondered how in her circum- 
atances in life, she could have acquired so elegant and perfect a 
style. I ehowed the letter to eome of my literary friends in New 
York, and they uvavimously agreed that it waa a model of ele- 
gauce. I then determined to solve the mystery, and I went to the 
house where she was employed, and asked her how it was that in 
her bumble circumstances in life she had acquired a style so beau- 
tifal that the moet cultivated minds could but admire it. 

** Sir,”’ said she, ‘' I came to this couatry four years ago. Then 
I did not know to read or write. Bat since then I have learned to 
read and write, but not yet learned how to spell; so always when 
I sit down to write a letter I choose words which are so short and 
simple that I am aure I know how to spell them ”’ 

There was the whole secret. The reply of this simple minded 
Scotch girl condenses a world of rhetoric into a nut-shell. Sim- 
plicity is beauty, simplicity is power. 


QUARANTINE. 
— What is the origin of the word quarantine, now of such fre- 


quent use ? 
Concord, D. W. W. 


This qaery seems to relate merely to the origin of the word 
‘quarantine,’ and not to ite use. As the modern use of the word 
and its origin do not seem to be quite in harmony, it may be well 
to give ite definition, from which it will be seen that the time of the 
daration of the quaraatine often hay no relation to the primary sig- 


Thia ie often attributed tu Richard Baxter, but I think the author 
is unknown. 


— What is the significance of the term ‘‘ Hobson’s choice’? ? 
MARGARET. 


In the time of Charlee I. one Hobson let horses to the students 
at Cambridge. He would never break the rule of letting the horses 
in atrict rotation. Persons wishing a horse must take the one whose 
turn it was or go without. 


—I find in a recent magszioe article the expression ‘‘ most 
unique.” Is this proper? Iam aware that one dictionary (if no 
more) defines “unique” as ‘‘ uncommon, singular.’’ Bat even 
dictionaries are not infallible, and the phrase is not, I thick, in 
good taste. C. 

Unique has come to bave degrees ia the popular mind, and most 
unique has come into use because unique ie used so commonly. W. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


[The ‘‘ Timely Topics’? of the JOURNAL must of necessity 
serve chiefly as helps to those progressive teachers who try to make 
their pupils think about the relations and real import of the world’s 
happenings, suggesting waye in which events to come shall be 
treated. 

The Grand Army has held what will probably be 
known as the most noteworthy of its many reunions. The 
lesson which teachers should point out in talking of this 
great organization is, first of all, that the patriotism these 
veterans exhibited in ‘61-65 is neither different nor 
greater than it is possible for the young people now in 
the schoolrooms to exhibit. The “ Fire Islanders” would 
have doubtless left homes and family to defend America 
from a foreign enemy, yet they would not expose them- 
selves to an imagined danger for the sake of their fellow- 
citizens. 

Children should feel the significance of this gathering 
at Washington. The story of the march up Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue has been one of the most inspiring of all those 
which the war produced. Twenty-seven years ago 150,- 
000 men, averaging lees than 25 years old, from the 
armies of the Potomac, Tennessee, and Georgia, but by 
no means all the Union force which had dealt the finish- 
ing blows, tramped up this same avenue, over rough, long- 


used cobble stones and a dirt road and were reviewed by 


Lincoln. Washington was an ill kept, over-grown village, 
and military camp. Almost everything was in an unfin. 
ished state,—public buildings, private homes, monument, 
andall. On Sept. 20 nearly 50,000 veterans, of all that are 
left of the Union forces, bankers, lawyers, and one old 
negro who “ had to sell his stove to get there,” walked up 
the finest street in the world for a parade, in a city with. 
out a superior as a seat of government. The line moved 
shortly after 10 a. m., and it was 6 p. m. when the last 
veteran had paesed the reviewing stand. In the Ohio 
ranks, walking beside his comrades, was Rutherford B. 
Hayes. 

The absence of the President, who would have been 
the most fitting head for this reunion of veterans, is 
more to be regretted by the members of the G. A. R. 
than it is by the teachers, who will find here a telling ex. 
ample of a devoted, loving husband, the head of what our 
schools must ensure shall be in the future as in the past, 
—a representative American family. 

The Choctaw National Election offers Eastern teach: 
ers an opportunity to explain the system under which 
most of the tribes in the Indian Territory govern them- 
selves under the paternal oversight of the United States. 
Two articles upon our Indian wards in the Aéluntic of 
last winter will be found exceedingly valuable for this 
purpose. Just at present the Choctaw nation is under- 
going a political campaign, which for real excitement fally 
¢quals anything which a presidential election of the United 
States can show. A party of ‘“ Nationalists” on Friday 
made sure of twelve votes by killing that number of 
“ Progressives.” Jones having been elected Governor, 
the other side have arranged to kill off his prominent sup. 
porters, and the work was laid ont by communities. In- 
structions were carried out in but one county, leaving the 
leaders perplexed. Both parties are well armed and 
mounted. Eastern sympathy for ‘‘poor Lo” is very 
strong, but if the Kast is ever to accomplish anything for 
the Indian it must realize some of the difficulties of those 
who are in contact with him. 

Anniversaries offer the best of reasons for looking 
back and viewing the results of what were once “current ” 
events. Sept. 22, 1792, was the first day “of the year 
one” of the Republic of France. The lesson of these 
hundred years, in which a Latin nation has learned 
how to rule itself, is one of the most valuable as 
well as the most interesting of the century. Jtaly 
has been regenerated during the twenty-two years which 
preceded Sept. 20, the anniversary of the day when 
Rome became again the capital of the new Italy. It isa 
country of which, as it is today, we know far too little, 
and that little largely from immigrants, and stories, un- 
doubtedly true, of brigandage. Kossuth’s ninetieth birth- 
day revived the story of the Hungarian War for Inde- 
pendence of 1848. Mexico became independent eighty- 
two years ago last week. The story of the monk Hidalgo, 
who struck the first blow for Mexican freedom, is instruc: 
tive, with its view of the state of affairs and of civilization 
in the land next door to our own. 


It is very hard to make pupils realize the difference 
between their own mode of life and civilization and that 
of less advanced lands. This is especially true as regards 
South America, and teachers should endeavor, as their 
own information and events give them opportunity, to 
make these “other worlds than ours” realities to the 
children. Venezuela is just now the most active. Con- 
suls have been imprisoned, merchants forced to contribute 
to the support of the local party in power, and after one 
fight the dead were so many that to facilitate burial the 
bodies were burned,—really a most admirable meavs of 
disposal and one which seems to be growing in favor in 
thiscountry. Our naval force has been increased, in case 
of emergency. In Costa Rico the President has just 
announced that he is dictator. An excellent illustration 
of the growing influence of the United States in the south- 
ern continent, due largely to commercial relations, is 
President Harrison’s acceptance of the office of arbitrator 
in a boundary dispute between Brazil and the Argentine 
Republic. This also illustrates one of the uncertainties 


of our system of government, since by the terms of the 
treaty the two powers have twelve months within which 
to submit their restrictive cases to the President, who i8 
given a year in which to decide after the briefs are filed. 
Tt cannot, of course, make any difference in the merits of 


the case who should happen to be the President. 
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PoxrticaL Economy ror American Yours. By Jacob 
Harris Patton. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 297 pp. $1.00. 
Very few who have given careful thought to the educational needs 

of the American public schools have dared deny that economics, more 

particularly political economy,is a subject for which there ig an eape- 
cial imperative need in the high school course. It has not been ob- 
jected satisfactorily that the subject is beyond the comprehension of 
high ecbool pupile. The trouble has been that the omnipotent schoo) 
in economical science is that of Eagland, an ontgrowth of English 
habits of thought, Eoglish circumstances, and Eoglish needs. We 
have been very slow to recognize that, jast as every painter con- 
ceives his Madonna after the beauty of his home land, economic 
truth ia not entirely detachable from the inheritances of the thinker. 
America is outgrowing the provincial stage in its development. It 
reached political manhood in 1789, but in the iunamerable divisions 
of civilization the period of indepeudenge has come later. A few 
recent years have witnessed ita emancipation in the division of eco- 
nomical thought, and to a very large extent through the influence 
of the young men from the West,—the gona of the men Horace 
Greeley sent ont there,—who have made the University of Penneyl- 
vania what it is and is to be to the United States. We have in this 
volume of De. Patton’s a school text, by one in full accord with the 
views of this new school. It is written from an American stand- 
point, and the subject is treated in a practical manner, leaving the 
discussion of fine-epun theories and abstractions for the years when 

Mill can more profitably be studied for that wonderful inspiration 

to carefal thought, not always to bis own advantage, which all eco- 

nomic students know. It is a textbook every teacher of civics and 
political economy will desire to examine. 

Essays ON GERMAN LiteRATURE. By Hjalmar Hiortb 
Boyesen. New York: Charles Soribner’s Sons, 359 pp 
Price, $1.50 
There is little doubt that Professor Boyesen ig the ono man ip 

this country who could have given us these remarkably strong essays 
upon modern German literature. We have many stndents of Ger- 
man literature, and we possess many native German teachers, but 
Professor Boyesen is probably alone in touching the subject with 
completeness upon both sides. These are not the essays of an 
American, and yet they show a thorough familiarity with the neede 
of ovr best class of American students. With great success Profes- 
sr Boyesen adapts the German standpoints to the American, and 
gives us a ceries of stadies which are of great value in guiding our 
methods of dealing with German literature. Regarding their sub 
ject matter, Goethe has the largest share of attention. His life and 
works, hia sermons, and his relations with women, give an admi- 
rable picture of his wonderful and unique grandeur. ‘' Goethe and 
Carlyle,’’ ‘‘ The English Estimate of Goethe,’’ and ‘‘ The English 
Translations of His Works,’’ give some suggestive warnings for 
students. One essay deals with Schiller’s life and works, and three 
are devoted to the German novel and its evolation. There are 
‘Studies ’’ in Freytag’s Soll und Haten (recently iseued in an 
American school edition), Auerbach, Spielhagen’s Sturm /flut, Heyse, 
Ebers, and others. Of ‘*Carmen Sylva’’ heeays: The wayward 
romanticism of her temperament has never been restrained by the 
sort of discipline which experience is apt to supply to leas exalted 
mortals, She has read much, thought much, and felt passionately, 
but she has never come in close evongh contact with life to know it 
at firat hand and utilize it effectively for the purposes of art.’’ 

The closing division deals with the romantic school, its social and 
literary aspects, and Novalis, the personification of this school, 
“ qnaint, lovable, and eminently poetic,’ unique, and fortunately 
80, bat no less a treasure because we hope the one experience will 
satisfy humanity. 

Licnt. An Elementary Treatiee. By Sir Henry Free- 
man Wood. New York: Macmillan & Co. 143 pp. 5 cts. 
For the younger student,—or, indeed, any one who would devote 

a limited amount of time to the study of the wonderful probleme 

which force themselves upon us whenever we wonder how we Fee at 

all,—nothing could be better than this admirable little treatise by 

Dr. Wood The enbject of light is treated from the beginner’s 

standpoint, without assumiog any previous knowledge on the read 

er’s part, or any familiarity with mathematical methods. It is not, 
however, written down to young people in any sense, bat gives that 
information in a clear, accurate fashion, which every intelligent 
student unfamiliar with natural science must have. An explana- 
tion is given of the modern theory of light, and it is shown how the 
various phenomena which are matters of common observation are 
explained on that theory. The nature of color and the manner of 
its production are described, and a brief account is given of the 
more important optical instruments and the principles of their 
action. Ina chapter on the chemical effects of light, an explana- 
tion ia given of those permanent alterations which find their most 
striking application in photography. A short description is given 
of the phenomena produced by polarized light and by flaoreecence. 

The book is well illuetrated. An appendix gives the titles of a 

number of books, with comments upon them, which the reader de- 

tiring to follow his studies along any line of the subject will find 
especially helpfal. 

ENGLAND AND Jts Ruuers. By H. Pomeroy Brewster 
and George H. Humphrey. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
313 pp. Price, $1 50. : 
lato the three hundred pages of this ‘‘ concise compendiom of 

the hietory of England and its people,’’ the authors have etored a 

great wealth of material, available alike for reference or for secar- 

ing @ reader’s outline of the course of events in English history. It 
is an epitome, bat one which gives, es such works rarely succeed ip 
doing, ample epace to the history of the people's life and doings, as 
well as to the political history. One may easily trace in these 
richly freighted pages the progrees of English civilization, for which 
the politics! world serves as little more than a marker. The vol- 
ume is especially usefal for reference, with its abundant tables and 

Unusually full index. Every teacher of English history, unless he 

be a walking dictionary of names and dates,—surely this is av 

attainment of which no teacher should be ambitious,—will find this 
volume of inestimable value in constant use. 


Tue Sprit or THE New Epvcation. By Louisa 
Parsons Hopkins. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 282 pp. $1 50. 
This volame, which every school teacher and worker will find in- 

spiring reading, is made up of addresses prepared by Mrs. Hopkins 

for various occasions during the past five years, outside her official 
work. They are upon many subjects,—manual and physical train- 
ing, the moral problem in the public schools, the relation of the 
school to citizenship, the school curricalum, woman’s work in edu- 
cation, the utility of the ideal in education, elementary scievce, and 
the kindergarten, from varying standpoiots. Throughout the 
papers there is an underlying unity of thought and motive, which 
publishers and authors have cavght, but seem to have been unable 
to understand. ‘‘ They are an outgrowth of yital relations with 


truest sense the “ new edacation”’ itself. They show on every page 
the spirit which has made this movement so all-importent iu our 


has made herself a part of the movement. 


Propte at Pisaan. By Edwin W Sanborn. New 

York : D. Appleton & Co. 185 pp., 6}x4. 

It is not, perhaps, entirely unfortunate that this story, which 
makes the reader instantly long to stretch at length io a hammock 
and enjoy its pages to the fall, had not made its appearanes till the 
summertide bas turned homeward from the farms of Vermont. 
Cape Cod Folks should not be carried to the sandy heok of south- 
eastern Massachusetts, and People at Pisgah, if carried to that de- 
lightfal region, may as well, perhaps, not be left on the * setting ”’ 
room table. But after one has enjoyed to the fall the summer 
charms of the unequaled Green Monntain region. this series of 
tketches, strung upon Dr. Van Nuynthlee’s portly figure, will re- 
vive during the most disconsolate winter evenings the laugh over 
the petty annoyances and absurd tribulations al! have experienced 
who have summered in the country. It is a most mirth. provoking 
story, told with much cleverness, and no little knowledge, withal, 
of folks at Pisgah.’’ 


A NUMBER of teachers interested in the Herbartian 


system of pedagogy formed a ‘‘ Herbart Club”’ at the recent Sara- 
toga meeting, and a part of the membera have decided to bring out 
translation of Lange’s book on Apperception. The work of trane- 
lativu was apportioned among the members. the whole to be edited 
by Pree. Charles DeGarmo of Swarthmore College. The following 
named persons assist in the translation: Levi L. Seeley, Lake 
Forest University; Elmer E. Brown, University of California; 
Theo. B. Noas, State Normal! School, California, Pa.; Mra. Eodora 
Hailmann, La Porte, Ind. ; Herman T. Lakens Chicago; Charles 
P. MeMarry, Normal, [ll ; Frank McMurray, Normal. Iil.; Mar- 
garet K. Smith. Oawego, N. Y.; Ossian H. Lang, Boffalo. N. Y.; 
Florence Hall, Swarthmore, Pa. ; Gaorgea Francis James, Philadel- 
phia; Henry M. Leipziger, New York; Charles DeGarmo, Swarth- 
more. The volame will be brought out by D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, early in the fall. 


EVANGELINE. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. New 
York: John B. Alden. 98 pp , 7; x4} inches. Price, 25 cents. 
In its dainty blue and white cover, with silver letters and figures, 

gilt edges, excellent type, firm, heavy paper, and numerous illus- 

trations, this forms a very nice edition of Longfellow’s favorite 
poem. It is doubly surprising in its excellence to those acquainted 
with the Elzevir press. 


D. C. Heatu & Co. have published The Glory of the 
Imperfect, the address of Prof. George Herbert Palmer of Harvard 
at the firat commencement of the Women’s College of Western Re- 
serve University. 


No. 6 of the “ Library of Education,” published by 
the Teachers’ C-dperative Pablishing Co., Cincinnati. O., is by W. 
N. Hailmann of La Porte Ind.,—Sketches from the History of Edu- 
cation. These sketches are upon theory, as preceding practice, 
shown in the careers of Luther and of Lord Bacon, and upon the 
value of feeling, illustrated by Pestalozzi, Pére Girard, Diesterveg, 
and Froebel. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Nelly Kinnard’s Kingdom; Amanda M. Douglas; price. 50 cents— 

A Pathfinder in American History; by W. F. Gordy and W. I. 
Twitchell——Dora Darling; by Jane G. Austin; price, 50 cents. Bos 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 
A Plea for the Gospel; by George D. Herron, D.D ; price, 75 cents 
Polly Button’s New Year; by Mrs. C F. Wilder; price. 75 cents—— 
—-Mixed Pickles; by Evelyn Raymond; price, $1 23—— Famous Types 
of Womanhood; by Sarah Knowles Bolton; price, $1.50. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The New Script Primer; by Caroline A. Faber. New York: Potter 
& Putnam. 

Christian Ethies; by Newman Smyth; price, $250. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

Outlines of Fnelish Grammar; by Harriet Mathews; price, 80 cents 

—Business Law; by A. R, Weed; price, $' 10——The Bible and 
Rogiish rae Style; by Albert 8. Cook; price, 55 cents. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. 
France Under the Regency; by James Breck Perkins; price, $2 00. 
—Tre Foot-Path Way; by Bradford Torrey; 
From the Journal of Henry D. Thoreau; Edited by H. G. O. Blake; 
price. $150. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Studies in English Grammar; edited by J. M. Greenwood. Boston: 
Silver, Burdett & Co 

Eaucation from a National Standpoint; by Alfred Fouille; trans- 
lated and edited by W J. Greenstreet New York: D Appleton & Co. 

by Mary 8. Thompson; price, $109. New 
York: Edgar 8. Werner. 

bee my fy Shorter Latin Course; by A. M. Cook. New York: 
Macmillan 

Table Book and Test Problems in Mathematics; by J. K, Ktlwood; 
price, $1 oe Schoolmaster in Literature; price, $1.40. Boston: 
american Boo 

The Hour of Song; by N. B. Sargent. Boston: Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn. 

Chemical Analysis; by G. C. Caldwell. Philadelphia: P. Blackiston, 
Son & Co. © 
The Aunual Statistics of Manufactures, 189). Boston: Wright & 


Potter Priuting Co. 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Hygienic Requirements of School Furniture; by G. A. Bobrick ; 
price. 50cents. New York: Exchange Printing Co. 
Revised Course of Study of the Public Schoois of 8an Francisco. San 
isco Printing Co. 
‘Reports of Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Boston: Horticul- 
tural Society. 
by Seldon Cowdon; price, 50 cents. Washing- 

. DW. C.: The Author 
“oo for Use of Public Schools of Solano County, Cal., Solano: 
bit Pri 

vena District No.1. Denver, Col.— -Watertown (Mass.) Schools. 
Springfield (Mass.) Schools ——Madison, (Wis.) Schools ——Sioux City 
(la ) Sechools.——McKeesport (Pa.) Schools.—Cincinnati Kindergar- 


ten Association. 


educational progress. In them one sees and feels the woman who 


FROM CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 


At this time of the year educational news items lie around as 
thick as autumn leaves, but one bas little time to gather them. 
New schools are to be organized, new teachers are to be started in 
the way in which they should go, new lines of work are to be in- 
troduced, new methods are to be tried ; and many other new prob- 
lems are to be solved at the beginning of a school year, if progress 
is a superintendert’s watch-word. 

‘* What to do with the increased appropriation,”’ has now been 
decided in every district of the state. Ever since the good news 
reached our people that the Legislature had appropriated $5 ,000,- 
000 for the public schools, every district was resolved into a com- 
mittee of the whole to devise ways and means for the proper use of 
all this money. Immediately upon the organizition of the new 
boards between the Ist and 10th of Jane, the great problem was 
taken up for solution. Probably the most difficalt feature of it 
was this: How much of it to use for increase of salary, how much 
for apparatus, and booke, and how much to relieve local taxation, 
a factor that ought not to have entered into the solation at all. All 
reports indicate that the directors of a large majority of districts 
have raised the salaries and increased the term. The state super- 
intendents’ report will undoubtedly show a very perceptible increase 
in the average wages ae well as in the average length of term. 
Jast how much has been expended for apparatus will not be 
known, for we have no item in the state report imparting that in- 
formation. But as there was a very powerfal external foros in the 
form of the agent acting upon the school directors, it is safe to as- 
same that unabridged dictionaries, charts, and maps, slate black- 
boards, free text-books, globes, etc., made their way into many a 
school. From what data is at our command, we venture the as- 
sertion that the five million did more to improve the appliances of 
the teacher than the teacher himself. The tendency to put more 
money into buildings, furniture, and appliances is very common, 
but radically wrovg. Garfield’s illustration of Hopkins and the 
log shows very forcibly the relative importance of the teacher and 
his appliances. 

The Homestead riots interfered with the schools of Thompson- 
town to the extent that another principal, Mr. Wm. Rife, of Boil- 
ing Springs, had to be elected to take the place of Mr. J. S. Frait, 
who was detained in the National Gaard. 

The new principal at Tyrone, C. E. Kauffman, promoted from 
the high school, has already made a good beginning. 

Bedford is as fickle as a maiden. She hasa new principal again, 
Prof. J. C. Houser from Milroy, Mifflin County. Five changes in 
about five years. 

Prof. Z, T. Meixel took charge of the Du Bois schools; his pre- 
decessor, C. T. Work, goes to Greeley, Colorado, as instrncter of 
manual training in Dr. Snyder's State Normal, while J M. Urey 
chenaee from the Clearfield High School to the Da Bois High 
chool. 
at Edinboro Normal Schoo! is doing well under Principal 
nedict. 

The state college near Bellefonte, opened with a largely in- 
creased freshman class. The new mechanical arts building will 
be ready for use by Jan. 1. A new course, ‘‘ The Home Course in 
Agriculture’’ was added to the curriculum. 

Mise Margaret Evans, the firat lady to complete the full colle- 
giate course at Bocknell University, was appointed perceptress in 
Mt. Pleasant Academy, Westmoreland Co. 

Altoona has had her institute. The cities of Pennsylvania, hold- 
ing separate institutes, always have them before the schools open. 
The county institutes, many of them, are held after the school 
term is balf over. 

Prof. Ezra Lehman, scientific course, Cumberland Valley State 
Normal, was elected Principal of the hizh school in Hantingdon, 
and Mies E. L. Rast, Cambridge, Mass., supervisor of drawing. 

A circular has just been issued by State Supt. Waller, in which 
he calls upon school directors, superintendents, and teachers, to 
celebrate Columbus Day with the exercises suggested by the 
Youth’s Companion with the planting of hardy. long-lived trees, 
with parades and addresses. L, S. SHIMMELL. 
Huntingdon, Pa, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


“low. 
Mrs. Mary Baker Tanner is serving her second term as county 
superintendent of schools in Hardin County, and was reélected by 
an increased majority. 


INDIANA. 

W. W. Grant, principal of the Indianapolis High School, bas re- 
signed to accept the priocipalehip of a manual training school in 
Providence, R. I. Mr. Grant has been connected with the Iodian- 
apolis echools for ten years, and the present high standard of the 
high school is largely due to his efforts. He is succeeded by Mr. 
G. W. Hufford, a well-known and popular teacher in the high 
school, 

Mr. A. D. Moffett, for the past two yeers principal of the Peru 
Hich School, is the new superintendent at D-catur. 

F. M. Walters, editor of the Natural Science Department of the 
Indiana School Journal, and teacher of science in the La Porte High 
School, goes to Missouri as professor of science in the State Normal 


at Warrenebarg. 
W. N. Hailmann is working hard on the Indiana educational dis- 


play for the World’s Fair. He will give his entire time to it this 


Complete arrangements already made. 


the edueational reforms of the day, and represent advanced theo- 
ries.’ They are all this and much more, because they are in the 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 
At Chicago, ’93. 


convenient, the most comfortable and the cheapest plan. 
Professors and Managers to act as guides at the Fair. 


Send for particulars, club agency, and terms, to 
CHARLES F. KING, Manager, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


School and Fair. 


Rooms secured for Teachers. The most 
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ear. The active work of superintending the La Porte achoole in | 
Mr. Hailmann’s absence will be done by W. H. Elson, ex-superin- 
tendent of Parke County. : 

G. E. Williams, one of the principals of the Southern Indiana 
Normal School, died Aug. 11. The teachers of Lawrence County 
passed resolutions highly commendatory of his ability as a teacher 
and bis character as a Christian gentleman. Heis succeeded in the 
normal by J. C. Dickerson, ex-superintendent of the Remington 


bools. 
«The County Institute season in Indiana has just closed. Ten 
improvement in institute work. 


ears has witnessed a wonderful D 
Permenty the work was almost exclusively academic. The teachers 
came in order to get more knowledge of the subjects they were to 
teach. To-day the work is largely professional. Teachers come 
to get better ideas of method and broader and higher ideas of their 
work. A week spent in listening to such men as Parsons, Tom- 
kins, Boone, Mace, Hailmann, and Sandigon cannot but improve the 
teachers, and through them the schools. May the day soon come 
when mere academic work will entirely disappear from the insti- 
tute program. — 
MICHIGAN. 

There has been a lively trial at Ionia of a teacher from Portland 
who whipped a boy for putting sulphur in the register so that the 
children and teacher were forced to vacate. The boy evidently 
needed vigorous discipline. Public sentiment was largely with the 
teacher. 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth will introduce the kindergarten into the public echool 
system this fall. Superintendent Denfield is bringing his schools 
into the front rank. 


MISSOURI. 
State Editor, W. H. MARTIN, Lamar. 

A sub-committee of the State Educational Policy Committee, 
covsisting of four members and the state superintendent, met in 
Jefferson City Sept. 5, and after a three days’ session recommended 
the following course of reading for teachers and pupils: 

1. Teachers’ Course.—First year: Page, on Teaching ; American 
literature, by Hawthorne and Leman. Second year: Hewett’s Ped- 
agogy; Smiles, on Character. Third year: Compayré’s Lectures 
on Teaching, and Hale’s Lights of Two Centuries. Fourth year: 
Quick’s Edacational Reformers; Life and her Children, by Buck- 
Jey. Fifth year: Lectures on Teaching, by Fitch; The State by 
Woodrow Wilson. Sixth year: Teachers’ Hand-Book of Psychol- 
ogy, by Sully; Introduction to Shakespeare, bv Corson. 

2. Pupiis’ Course, Below the High School..—Firat year : Nature’s 
Stories for Little Readers; Easy Steps for Little Feet, by Swinton 
and Carthcart. Second year: By Way-side and Sea side, Book I, 
by Wright: Golden Book of Choice Reading, by Cartheart. Third 
year: By Way-side and Sea-side, Book II., by Wright; sop’s 
Fables, by Stickney. Fonrth year: By Way-ride and Sea-side, 
Book III., by Wright ; The Seven Little Sisters who Lived on the 
Round Ball, by Andrews. Fifth year: By Way-side and Sea-side, 
Book IV., by Wright; Black Beauty, by Sewell. Sixth year: In- 
formation Reader No. I., by Beal; Robinson Crusoe, by Defoe 
Lambeth). Seventh year: Information Reader No. LI., by Beal ; 

om Brown at Ragby, bv Hughes. Eighth year: Locust and Wild 
Honey, by Burronghs; Franklin, His Life, by himeelf. 


History of England, by Towle; Fairy Land of Science. by Buckley. 


d : Star Land, bv Ball; Silas Marner, by Eliot. Third 
mi Winserd in Life’s Race, by Buckley; Washington and His 
Country, by Irving and Fiske. Fourth year: Ivanhoe, by Scott ; 


Two Years Before the Mast, by Dane. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The salary of Priv. W. H. Kerr of Natchez Institute has been 
increased by the school board to $1,200, in consideration of the in- 
creased and arduous daties he is called upon to perform. 


NEBRASKA. 


Jchn O. Taylor, principal of the Chadron schools, bas issued for 
the echool board an admirably arranged and well-balanced course. 
of study and echool manual. It is very complete and up with the 
times. 

OHIO. 
The following were elected officers for the ensuing year by the 
several institutes named : 
St. Clairsville Institute.—President, W. L. Barze; secretary, 
Miss Kate Richeson ; assistant secretary, Miss Adda Taggart; ex- 
ecutive committee, J. C. Bethel, J. D. Miller, and E. W. Dungan. 
The institute will be held at the same place next August, and will 
be of one week’s duration. 

Holmes County Institute.— President, W. H. Wages; first vice 
president, A. A. Hites; second vice president, Ella Hall: eecre- 
tary, Tura Cobb; executive committee, S. D. Liele, E. N. Fair and 
Hattie Wolgamot; corresponding secrtary, J. A. McDowell ; 
chorister, N. Christ. 

Allen County Institute.—President, E. C. Akerman ; vice pres- 
ident, C. A. Graham; secretary, Anna Overmyer; organist, Miss 
Larue; executive committee, Bessie Mories, Anna Mayer, L. H. 
Roger, John Davison, T. R. Hamilton. Next year’s meeting will 
be held at Lima, beginning the last day of Jaly. 

Dayton Insitute —President, W. O. Smith; first vice president, 
E. L. Horner; second vice president, Miss Daisie Smith ; secretary, 
Miss Ollie Ulm; treasurer, W. H. Leiter. 

Delaware County Intsitute.—President, M. N. Miller, Galena; 
first vice president, A. S. Conklin, West Berlin; second vice pres- 
ident, Wm. Campbell, Galena; third vice president, Miss Mattie 
Aineworth, Ostrander; fourth vice president, J. W. Crose, Os- 
trander; fifth vice president, E. P. Hoover. Lewis Center; secre- 
tary, Mis. J. Gerhardt, Sunbury; treasurer, E. A. Brobst, Ashley ; 
executive committee, D. C. Meck, Delaware; D. E. Cowgill, Dela- 
ware; Miss Maggie A. Barnwell, Lewis Centre; Miss Jane Roney, 
Ostrander; Henry T. Main, Delaware. 

Auglaize County Institute—President, J. W. Howl; vice-presi- 
dente, Miss Lurah Shaw, Edward Conradi, and A. G. Butler; sec- 
retary, Miss Ida Doty; treasurer, J. D. Simkins: executive com- 
mittee, E. W. Williamson, Vernon Arnold, and N. E. Kershner. 
The next quarterly institute will be held at St. Marys. 

Hancock County Institute.—President, W. N. Shank ; vice-presi- 
dent, Cora Bolton; secretary, Cora Wentz; executive committee, 
D. 8S. Fiaton, J. W. Williams, Ora Reigle. Mr. W. F. Rangler 
was elected county editor for the ensuing year, and M. R. Hammond 
as corresponding eecretary to O. T. R. C. 

Jefferson County Association.—President, C. T. Elliott; vice- 
presiaents, Miss Kuagi, W. R. Davis. J. D. ker ; secre- 


3. Pupils’ Course in High School.—Firat year: Young People’s 


tary, Miss M. J. Leslie; treasurer, D. W. Matlack. 


Lancaster Institute.—President, G. W. Morris; secretary, 4 
Flora Clover; assistant secretary, Miss Rena Kagay; treasurer 4 

olfe; vice-president, E. S. Ruffner, er, C. BE. 
and C. R. Balthaser. Kistler, 

Paulding County Institute.— President. Miss Mary Cussen f 
Antwerp; vice-presidents, Mise Carrie Hertle of Antwerp Mi 

aulding; assistant secretary, Miss y Spriggs of : 
The next institute will be held at Payne. _— Paulding, 

Lucas County Institute.— President, N. E. Hutchinson ; vice-prog. 
ident, H. C. Adams; secretary, Anna M. Conliss: executive com 
mittee, Superintendent Compton and Mr. L. E. Webb. The 
Teachers’ Reading Circle met immediately afterward. Numerot 
subscriptions for current litarature were given, and these ffcorg 
chosen : oy" J. 1. Ward: 
secretary. Anna M. Conlies; corresponding secretary f 
County, Nellie Bowen. 7 for Lecss 

Mercer County.—President,, Miss Belle Alexander, Rockford. 
vice-president, Richard H. Chapman, Celina; Secretary, Mir, 
Mionie McLaughlin, Mendon; corresponding secretary, R. W 
Mitchel; execative committee, Maggie Yant, R. W. Mitchell, and 

ox. 


OREGON. 


The State Normal School at Monmouth made a gain in member 
ship of 80 per cent. last year, reaching au enrollment of 376. Tha 
is a great namber for a new school in a new state. The number 
will reach 500 this year. The faculty is increasing as well as the 
sehool. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


Philadelphia.—Superintendent Brooks is perfecting plans which 
will give the city one of the best city training systems in the 
country. The high and normal schools will be separated, the lat. 
ter going next year into a new building. A two years’ course in 
training will be provided. Inthe new course, more time will be 
devoted to the science and art of education, and less to the model 
school than heretofore. The high school will undertake a regular 
four years’ curriculum, with business, college, and normal prepar. 
atory courses. 

Prof. L. 8S. Shimmell of Hantingdon bas assumed charge of the 
School Gazette. Mr. Shimmell was editor of the Gazette during its 
firet three years of publication. 

Erie has voted $1,000 for the Columbus Day celebration. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 

The recall of Miss Mary H. Leonard of Massachusetts as_profes- 
sor in the State Normal School at Columbia is one of the most im- 
portant edacational events of the year. It signifies much for the 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk has been awakened to a sense of its need of improved 
school facilities. There are to be long strides ahead. 


WISCONSIN. 
The Chippewa Falls School Board has secured the services of 
Prof. W. A. Hodge, late of the high school at Marshall, for the 
' viee-principalship of the high school. 


— 


ADDRESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THB 


To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above 
Will be sent to all applicants 
VAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 


Room 30, 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


MR. H. E. HOLT’S 


The regular Saturday Classes for Teachers and 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES, By D.S. Wricut, A. M., Professor 
of Mathematics in Iowa State Normal School. 
This is a work to assist pupils in studying Geometry and teachers in teaching it. Its 
aim is to secure to the fullest extent original selections and demonstrations on the part of 


the pupil. Should be in the hands of every student and teacher of Geometry. The learn-|For a mixed school of 40 scholars. Salary, 
er, instead of finding immediately following each theorem or problem the process of proof 


Normal Glasses in Vocal Harmony. or solution, is led by induction to discover the demonstrations for himself and make it his 


own. Prof. Wright’s long experience in teaching geometry is a guarantee of the practical 


Singers will open Saturday, Oct. Ist, at 10 o'cl’k, | Character of the work and of its adaption to the end designed. 


at 160 Boylston St., Room 3, Boston, Mass. 
, Principles of Teaching and elementary work at 10 
o’clock; advanced Part Singing from 11 to 12. 


TILDEN HALL BOARDING SCHOOL 


Leatherette cover; 104 pp. Price, 50 cts. To Teachers, 40 cts. Postage, 5 cts. extra. 


Send for my large Catalogue of Books, Helps, and Aids for Teachers. 96 pages ; free. Bur eau of Education 


A, FLANAGAN, . . 262 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh Is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. & 


CATARRH | 


Teacher Wanted / 


$32 a month and board. Address, with 
stamp. SupT. OF SCHOOLS, 
Box 119, West Topsham, Vt. 


NEW ENGLAND 


REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINED 
AND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND PAT- 


FOR BOYS, 
West Lebanon, New Hampshire. 


For information address 
Dr. A. O. PERKINS, Principal. 


MECHANICS’ FAIR, 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Oct. 5 to Dec. 3: Daily, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


We have j 


RONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL OVER 


OC O lumb us YW 
‘ 1. Because tt ts the oldest Teachers’ Agency 


ARE YOU PREPARING TO CELEBRATE IT? 


in New England, having been established 
in 1876. 
2. Because its Manager for the last eleven 


ust ready a new large circular describing all Books, Flag Drills, |vea7s #s a professional educator, and has 


Six acres of displays, comprising an exhibit of the| Patriotic Exercises, Badges, Flags, Stencils, all now in stock at 


latest and best specime i 
Weckel inteepite ns in all lines of our New prices. Sent Sree. 
Admission 25 Cents, kes> Also 


just ready, our new 96-page classified descriptive Catalogue, 


become familiar with the condition and wants 
of every grade of schools, ana the necessary 
qualifications of teachers. 

3. Because the number of our candidates is 


net teacher’s 


WANTED! sketches, | finely illustrated, of Teachers’ Books and Helps of all kinds now in stock. |“#78¢ embraces many of the ablest teach 


Travel articles. ete 


paid. KVANS PRESS BUREAU Treo. Every teacher should have it. 


Hundreds of helpful things. Sens Sree. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Place, New York. 


ers, male and female, in the profession. 

4. Because all applications for teachers re 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 

5. Because our pledge for fair dealing and 


When you buy Flags you want 
the best. Government Stand- 
ard is the best ; the largest flag 
dealers in the U.S. are G. W. 
SIMMONS & CO., Oak Hall, 
Boston. Mass. Dealers in Mil- 
itary Uniforms. Write for a 
Flag Catalogue. 


NEW Yearly Subscription to the! li 
ONE Journal of Rducation will secure be 
one year’s subscription to the| 2" y 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAF'X® (mopthiv, 82.00 a| by one who has little artistic talent 


NEw Ena. Pus. Co, 


year) free. 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass 


Address 


SONGS lor & 2 dome Yoors, © 


Boards, 


FLAGS 
embodies the outlines of what the author has found it 


offered to the teacher in the ho e that i 
at it 
effort has been made to remove stembling- blocks 


NEW EXSLAND PUBLISHING Co 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Lessons in Zoolog 


COMMON ANIMAL FORMS. 


By Gitman. 
Fully Illustrated, 
is the outcome of ten years’ experienc 


Sent by mail Postpaid on receipt of price. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, | ‘#!-008 year), 


devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
been redeemed. 


SG No charge to school officers. Forms and 
circulars sent FRER. 
| Register now for Autumn vacancies ; for Winter 
. | and Spring as well, as the demand is constant 
| Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
| 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


a W 
estern City, a competent teacher in the 
| English and German lanauante, a good organist, (to 


¢ In teaching elementary science. [t Play the church organ, pipe, on the Sabbath.) 


Salary with extra for Sabbath service. 
be a Lutheran in church relations. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St.. Boston. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 


ONE 
secure a 8 subscr 
“Quarterly Register Ourrent History” 
New Ene. Pus. 
Bt., Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 8 
i 
{ ) - | Sold by dru or sent by mail. 4 
| 
ex 
| 
ce, 50 cents. 
© tO attempt with children, and is appliq 
uggestive and helpful. A special | Apply at once to 
aining points of structure that are 
or ving minute directions for procuring and handling specimens, | 
Simple outline drawings that can be quickly copied upon the blackboard 
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MAINE, 


Miss H. C. Hunt of Oldtown has entered upon 
her thirty-third year in one school. 

The Gardiner High School is forty years old. 

The Belfast Manual Training School has closed 
after a session of seven weeks. The school has 
been a decided success, eighty-one pupils having 
attended the course. An exhibition of various 
articles made by the boys and girls showed many 
creditable pieces of work. The school has been 
under the direction of Mr, Scheurch. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The Manchester High School is one of the few 
outside of Massachusetts that fit pupils for any 
first-class college. 

Miss Edith Alfreda Hall has been transferred 
from the Manchester Training School to the East 
Manchester Grammar School to take charge of a 
room recently opened in that fast growing school. 

Mrs. Annie L. Duke has charge of the Goffs- 
town Center Grammar School and Mies Carrie A. 
Tirrell teaches the primary room in the same 
bnilding. 

Miss Goddard, teacher of the Lancaster Gram- 
mar School has been obliged to resign on account 
of ill health, and Miss Nellie A. Rogers of Port- 
land bas been elected to the position. 

In 184() the state was second in the matter of 
literacy having but 912 illiterates or about one- 
half of one per cent. of the population above 
twenty. Connecticat only lead New Hampshire. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Beverly has adopted the one session plan for its 
high school. 

The Adams Teachers’ Aesociation has elected 
C. H. Howe as president. 

Pittsfield is to make a fine showing at the 
World’s Fair. 

Medford becomes a city in January and the 
schools will early feel the new life that comes from 
citv honors. Great improvement is anticipated. 

The old Hawes church, Boston, is to be used as 
an art school. 

The International Y. M. C. A. Training School 
of Springfield is to have new domitories $21,000 
having been already subscribed therefor. 

must have another new echool building 
immediately. Everything is crowded. 

‘ A. W. Traby of Vermont goes to North Chelms- 
ord. 


Re ag are many changes among the teachers of 
elsea. 

Sapt. B. B. Rassell bas issued the rules and 
regulations of the Brockton schools in a convenient 
pamphlet. 

Qaincy aeks for an additional $3,300 for this 
year's school expenses. 

Lowell boasts the best educational condition in 
her history. 


tendance. The evening schools promise to be 


specially sucveseful. 
Marblehead opens the echool year in a flourish- 
ing condition. 
arlboro is without a superintendent, the board 
standing four to four against the reélection of Mr. 


The Lynn board has been doing some heroic 
work this year. 

The funniest thing yet is the vote of the school 
committee in a Massachusetts town in which the 
former superintendent lives, but who has failed 
of reé'ection, that all letters addressed to the 
superintendent of school shall be marked “ no 
and returned to the sender. 

ex 
Danvers has a fine new high school laboratory. 
Salem has a free kindergarten. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Pawtucket is to have a fine new high school- 
house. There are 240 students now quartered in 
two undesirable buildings.—— Pawtucket has 2,839 
pupils.——-Supt. G. C. Fisher is already hard at 
work.—— The high school is to return to the single 
session. —~ A German school is asked for. 


CONNECTICUT, 


The State Teachers’ Association will meet in 
Meriden Oct. 28. The teachers will have a hearty 
welcome to the silver city. 

The city trainiog echool of New Haven is under 
fire, the president of the board raising the question 
whether the state should or should not do the train- 
ing of teachers. Three kindergarten teachers have 
been appointed. 

New Haven has raised the salaries of several 
teachers. There are 15,497 pupils enrolled. 

Bridgeport has introduced physical culture “ for 
keeps,’’ as the boys say. 

Many teachers from Hartford have spent the 
summer in Europe. They were deleyed a little by 
the quarantine regulations. 

The New London Board is having a lively time 
contesting with the City Council for an adequate 
appropriation. 

Rockville is erecting an elegant $410,000 high 
school buildiog. At present many student study 
at home and merely attend school for recitation. 
Bridgeport has been a bit exercised over whether 
to elect a woman or a man to teach physical 
calture. 

There is some surprise in Middletown at the 
result of the school election. 

All the school elections this year show a light 
vote, which means popular confidence in the 
echools as they are. 

Mr. Leroy Z, Collins has been appointed prir- 
cipal of the new high school at Manchester. 

Mias Flora Stanton is teacher of drawing in the 
central district schools, Norwich. 
ms Emily Richmond is teaching at Scotland 

oad, 


New Bedford is obliged to resort to various ex- 
pedients to accommodate the increased school at- | 


The teachers at the Falls School, Norwich, this 
year, are Charles H. Peckham, Elmira E. Eaton, 


Supt. N. L. Bishop of Norwich is making espe- 
cial efforts to secure a notable celebration of Dis- 
covery Day. 


THE LAUREL PARK INSTITUTE. 


The teachers of western Massachusetts had an 
excellent opportunity to benefit themselves pro- 
fessionally during the past summer at the Laure! 
Park Teachers’ Institute. The location was all 
that could be desired for reat and quiet work. The 
beauty of the location and the ample accommoda- 
tions make it a most desirable place for sommer 
educational work. The presence of more than a 
hundred and fifty teachers from forty-five Massa- 
chusetts towns, and from some of the surrounding 
states, insures the continuance of the institute 
upon atill broader plane next year. The new 
Normal Hall, just completed, will give ample 
accommodations for two hundred and fifty stn- 
dents. 

At this year’s session forty Jersons and six Je:- 
tures were given. The most important branches 
taught in the common schools received special 
attention in a series of progressive lessons. The 
objxctive method of teaching was so thoroughly 
illustrated that all understood its principles and 
can apply them in their school work. Ten lessons 
of great interest and value were given upon nature 
studies, including minerals, plants, and avimals. 
The principles and best methods of primary teach- 
ing were illustrated in a series of five lessons given 
with classes of children of different grades. Read- 
ing, nomber work and drawing were taker. Sel- 
dom are such advantages offered to teach«rs whose 
training avd opportunities bave not brought them 
in contact with modern methods of instruction. 
The teachers who have had special training or suc- 
cosefal experience found the exercises exceedingly 
helpfal, as condacted by an expert. 

The state paid for the services of special instruc- 
tors of high standiog, and the cfficials of the State 
Board of Education gave their services that there 
might be no expense to the teachers for tuition 
The instructors were State Secretary Dickinson, 
agents Walton, Martin, and Fietcher of the 
State Board, Principals Greenough, Boyden, and 
Perry of the State Normal Schools, Miss Braasill 
of Quincy, Mr. Sainner and Mr. Davis. Lectures 
were delivered by Rev. F. A. Hinckley and Gao. 
W. Cable. Instruction was entirely free, and 
board and lodging was provided for $5.00 for the 
week’s session. Mr. G. T. Fletcher has good 
reason to feel proud of the success of his idea, 
which he has so admirably managed for these two 
years. Itcan but have a marked effect in the 
oeat future upon the teaching and teachers of 
Western Massachusetts. 


Lizzie E. McKeag, Ada Lewis, and Mary 
Desmond 


EDUCATION ENDS ONLY WITH LIFE. 


It is never too late to do mental work, to grow 
wiser and better. We are the slaves of phrases. 
“ Finishing an Education’’ is one of them. Chan- 
tauqua urges ite members to continued and perse- 
verivg self improvement. A definite plan of daily 
home reading is a part of the system. The year 
1892-8 will be the American—Greek year. Ameri- 
can Diplomatic History, Greek History, Litera- 
ture and Art, are the subjects. The Columbian 
Exposition will be fully treated. Address The 
Chautangua Office, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


No TEACHER OR SCHOOL OFFICER can 
afford to neglect the new announcement on top of 
the last cover page of this issue of the JOURNAL 
made by George Sherwood & Co, 307 and 309 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. The testimony of the 
most successful teachers, combined with the state- 
ments of experts is in accord that this popular 
Weatern House have published a series of Arith- 
metics unequaled for the use of the public schools. 
Remember to examine Hall’s Arithmetic Reader. 
Sent by mail for 22 cents. 


— An English teacher and her pupils were re- 
cently engaged upon Gray’s ‘‘Klegy,’’ going 
steadily through it stanza by stanza. In due 
course they reached the line ‘‘ The little tyravt of 
his fields withstood.’’ She asked for an explana- 
tion, but none came till a bland, brainless, but fair 
American girl answered, half questionally: ‘° The 
potato: bug ?”’ 


Nervousness. 
HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 


An agreeable and benefi- 
cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 
of the highest value in Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. : 


Successful 


Program 


ELECTRIC SIGNAL CLOCK CO., 


with 


and 


Gentlemen : 
The Electric Clock purchased of you is doing most 
excellent work. 


many times its cost. 


WAYNESBORO, PA. 


From a Few Prominent Friends 


it has made. 
5TH WARD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Augusta, Ga., Oct. 24, 1891. 


It controls our school departments 
the utmost precision. 
E. M. OsBorng, Principal. 


Winona, MINN., High School, Feb. 27, 1892. 


Eclectic Signal Clock Co.— Gentlemen: 

The Electric Signal Clock purchased of your com- 
pany some months ago is a“ jewel.” We had no trouble 
in putting it up ourselves. 


Joun F. Gives, Principal. 


MONTREAL, CANADA, 
Lorne ScHool, April 13, 1892. 


Respectfully, 


Electric Signal Clock Co.: 

The McCaskey Electric Clock placed in this school 
by your agent, Mr. Morton, is working very satisfac- 
torily. 


H. M. CockFigL_p, Head Master. 


OFIFCE oF BOARD oF EDUCATION, 
Downny, CAL., July 26, 1892. 


Electrical Signal Clock Co.: 

We are very much pleased with the Electric Program 
Clock purchased of you last spring. | 
tirely satisfactory, and I should not hesitate to recom- 
mend it to any one who wishes everything in al] depart- 
ments of his school to go like clock work. It gives 
five different programs at the same time. 


Its work is en- 


J. H. String, Principal. 


HicH ScHool, 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL., July 28, 1892. 


Yours truly, 


Electric Signal Clock Co —Gentlemen : 
The Electric Program Clock has never failed to do 
its work satisfactorily, and I cannot say too much in its 


favor. 


It is reliable and does excellent work. 


Yours, VIRGINIA GRAVES, Principal. 
STATE NorMAL SCHOOL oF VA., 
Gentlemen: FARMVILLE, Feb 8, 1892. 


The clock purchased of you some months since has 
done its work er yen In saving the janitor’s time 
e 


in its perfect accuracy it is worth to the school 


Yours truly, Joun A. CUNNINGHAM, Prin. 


Write for Oatalogue. 


Exercises should be held in every schoolroom 


Songs of History. 
Poems and Ballads 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


Of The Youth’s Companion, author of ** Zig Zag 
Journeys,” etc. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Elegantly Bound in Cloth. Gilt Top, Price $1.00. 


Contains over 50 poems on subjects associated with 
the early history of America. it is full of patriotic 
sentiment. Under the head of ‘** Cameos of American 
History” we would mention the following poems: 
COLUMBUS; ISABELUA; 
THE BIRD THAT SANG TO COLUMBUS ; 
Etc., Ete. 

*‘ The picturesque resources and dramatic possibil- 
ities of the national chronicles were never more com- 
pletely set forth than in this charming little book of 
graceful verse which deserves most hearty commen- 
dation,”— The Oritic (N. Y.) . 

“ For Declamation Day it offers delightful possibil- 
ities, and history ip these pages becomes a far more 
real and living thing than it is in the average school 
text book.”—Boston Advertiser. 


. Jn parrative be is clear and flowing. is quick 
oy upon moral aspects, the strength o heroism. 
the tenderness of human love, or the sublimity of 
faith in God.”—Christian Register (Boston). 

“ The verses are filled with a spirit of enthusiastic 
patriotism, and cannot fai: to st those who read 
them.”’— Golden Rule (Boston). 


No. Ii. 
All orders muszt be sent direct to 


SPECIAL OFFER No. I. 


For Columbian Day. 


October 21, 1892, 


Will be commemorated as the 4ooth anniversary of the discovery ot America by Columbus 


in the United States. It is difficult to get 


suitable material, but the following will be of very great assistance : 


Kristopherus, the Christ Bearer,” 


A COLUMBIAN ODE, 


WITH HISTORICAL NOTES AND 
TABLEt BLANKS. 


By Henry B. CARRINGTON, U.S A., 
Author of “Patriotic Reader,’ etc. 


Rev, Dr. Wm. E. Griffis: “A stirring poen, 
which I think very well suited for declamation, 
and admirably carries out the spirit of the theme ” 

Cardinal John Gibbon: ‘I read the ‘Colum. 
bian Ode’ with enjoyment. The subject is oppor- 
tunely chosen and creditably executed.” 


24 Pages, Illustrated. 


Single copies in Paver, 15 cents ; Cloth, 25 cents. 
25 copies in Paper to one address, $3 00; 50 copies in 
Paper to one address. $5 00. 

With every order for 50 copies or more we send a 
copy of the PATRIOTIO READER (price $1.20) free. 


Columbus and His Discovery. 
A Popular Exercise. By Olive E, Dana. 
Price, 10 cts. 


“Some of them bave a clear, inspiring, lyrical | 


Schoolroom Portrait of Columbus. 
A reproduction of the Giovo wood-cut por- 
trait. Size, 20x24. Price reduced to 
50 cts. 
Stencils 
Of Columbus, 5 cts.; Ship of Columbus, 
| § cm. 


Upon receipt of $1.10 we willl send postpaid all of 


SP E CIAL OF. FF ER tn above mentioned helps for Columbian Day. This 


offer will not be good after October 21. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 00., 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


GOVERNESS WANTED, 

1 overness for one pupil, in the neighbor. 
“poston. She must be a lady thoroughly 
trained in the common English branches, av 
capable of teaching them well She must also un 


rs each day. Salar 
three hou MO 


once to TT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


. Time required, | 
derstand piano and voces ary fibers. Apply at Lay College of Revere, Mass., had a great success in 


LATIN, GREEK. 


| vate lessons and by correspondence, 31 Pem- 
8q, Boston. B. L. Perhims, teacher of 


d New Testament Greek at Lay College, Revere, 


s., and Faith Training College, Boston 
Mihe Journal of Education of Si says: “ The 


its mid-winter examinations. The classes of R. L. 
Perkins, well known to our readers, attracted much 
attention. 


NEW ENGLAND. | 
— 
| | 
| 
f 
oth. 
3 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
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q 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


Tithe. 
Art of P . . ° 
“Course on Z lovey 


Lessons in Unem A 
Primer of Scientific Knowledge 
Nelly Kinnard’s Kingdom . 
Pathfinder in American History 
Piea for the Gospel . 
Polly Button’s New Year 
Mixed Pickles . 
Famous Types of Womanhood 
Outlines of English Grammar 
Business Law 

RKiole and English Prose Style . 
France Under the Regency . 

Studies in English Grammar . e 
Education from a Na ional Standpoint . 
Table Book and : est Problems e ° . 
Schoolmaster in Literature. 
Chemical Analysis ° e e 
Strange Tales of a Nibilist . 


Author. Publisher. Price’. 
Cook Ginn & Co, Boston $1 25 


White 
Montmahon Beauregard J. B. Lippincott, Phila. 75 
Douglas Lee & Shepard, Boston 50 
Goray Twitchell 
Herron T. Y. Crowell, New York 15 
Wilder 75 
Raymond 1 25 
Bolton 1 50 
Mathews D. C. Heath & Co, Boston 80 
Weed 110 
55 
Cook Macmillan & Co, New York 
Perkins Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 2 00 
Torrey 1 25 
Greenwood Silver, Burdett & Co, 
Fouiile D. Appleton & Co, New York 
Ellwood American Book Co, 
Caldwell P. Blackiston, Phila. 
Le Quex Cassell Pub. Go, New York 50 


JOURNAL OF EDUCA 


In clubs of three or more, ° ° 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 


em” Cash must accompany 
all orders when sent at 
club rates. 


RATES. 


$2.co a year. 
$4.00 
$5.50 


TION CLUB 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club 
of three or more is formed and all names are sent in by one 
person at one time. 


SUBSCRIPTION Dept. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Chi’cak-a-gar is what the average English 
man and woman calls our great weatern metropolis. 


—A colored philosopher is reported to have 
said: ‘‘ Life, my breddren, am mostly made up 
of prayin’ for raia and then wishin’ it would cl’ar 
off,’’— Presbyterian, 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
fave Baggage Express and Car Hire, and stop 
at the | G AnD Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Gandsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
oe live better for less money at the Grand Union 

otel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


— It was a Frenchman who told his American 
physician that he was troubled with a cow in his 
box, meaning a congh in his chest. 


Mrs. WINSLOw’s “SooTHiIne SyRuP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regalates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrbwa, whether arising from 
teething or other canses, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mes. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


—“And which do you like better,’’ asked a ger- 
tleman of a young American lady in Paris, ‘* the 


pictures in the Lonvre or in the Luxenbourg ? ’’ | Block 


‘Ob, in the Louvre, of course,’’ she replied. 
‘© The frames are so much better there.’’ 


— Mrs. Smith: How well Mrs. Jones beara all 
her troubles! Mrs. Brown: Yes, it’s a regular 
case of patience on a mantelpiece. 

I feel it my duty to say a few words in regard to 
Ely’s Cream Balm, and I do so entirely without 
solicitation. I have used it more or less half a 
year, and have found it to be most admirable. I 
have suffered from catarrh of the worst kind ever 
since I was a little boy, and I never hoped for 
care, but Cream Balm seems to do even that. 
Many of my acquaintances have used it with excel- 
lent results, — Oscar Ostrum, 45 Warren Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


— Not exactly what he meant. Chairman.— 
** Brother Skinner submits his resignation as a 
member of this society. What action shall be 
taken upon it?’’ Parliamentarian. —‘'I move 
you, sir, that the resignation be accepted, and that 
a vote of thanks be given to Brother Skioner.’’— 
Lowell Citizen. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Anold physician, retired from practice, had placed 
ip bis hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for toe speedy 
and permanent cure of Copsumotion, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Threatand Lung aff-ctions 
also es, and radical cure fur Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
and desiring to relieve human suffering. I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it. this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
parivg and usipg. Sent by mail by addressing, with 
stamp, pamineg this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ 
Rochester, N. Y. eow 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The September Californian is a striking issue. 
Highez Education in California is well-illustrated 


in an article on Throop University. Augusta 
Wey, a brilliant writer, continues the series * 
an 


what California can do at the World’s Fair; 
a plea for the old missions is made by Mrs. Power. 
There is a sensational expo:é of spirit photograpby 
from the pen of the well-known scientist, Dr 
Elliot Cone of the Smithsonian Institute. A finely 
illustrated article is that on Yachting aboat S.n 
Francisco, by Mr. Yale, editor of the Mining Re- 
view. Richard H. McDonald, Jr., a political 
economist, makes an earcest plea for reform in 
scholarly paper on ‘‘ How to Secure Good Mani- 
cipal Government.’’? No question is of more im- 
portance to California than that of the Nicaragua 
Canal, and the third in the series of papers by Ww. 
L. Merry is given, treating the fioancial side of the 
question with ability. Stories, poems, book re- 
views, and discussions of questions of the day by 
Ex-Gov. Lionel A. Sheldon, make up a number of 
especial interest. San Francisco, $3 00 a year. 


—The Journal of the Franklin Institute for this 


‘| month has able articles on ‘* The Electric Trans- 


mission of Power,’’ by Engene Griffen; on ‘‘Oleo- 
margarine,” by Prof. G. C. Caldwell of Cornell 
University’; on ‘* Precision in the Use of the 
Tuning Fork Chronograph,” by Walter L 
Webb, C. E, and on “ Physi al Exercise in Health 
and asa Kemedy,’’ by J. Madison Taylor, M.D 
This opens a very vital question of practical im- 
portance in ite relation to the work of education. 
and is, we are glad to know, to be continued by 
Dr. Taylor in the Institate. The electrical section 
is occupied with notes on ‘ Graphic Representation 
of Magnetic Finids.’’ There is a notice of the 
American Agsociation State Weather Service,—a 
summary of proceedings of first meeting held io 
Rochester, N. Y., in August, 1892. Price, $5.00 a 
year; single copy, 50 cents. Philadelphia: The 
Franklin Institute. 


— The Andover Review for September discusses 
the following subjects in its usual able manner. 
‘*Do The Literary Postulates of Hexateuch Criti- 


ciem Have any Parallels in the Other Books of 
the Oid Testament ?’’ by Prof. C. R. Brown; 
‘The Naval Chaplaincy,’’ by E. K. Rawson; 
‘* Henri Frédéric Amiel,’’ by Mies Ellen U. Clark ; 
** Old Roman Labor Guilds,’’? by Ernest Eckstein ; 
‘* The Bible in the Colleges,’’ by Prof. G. 8S. Bar- 
roughs. Editorial topics: ‘* The Divinity of 
Christ,’’—1V.; Revelation and Redemption ; 
“The Impending Question in the I[ndustrial 
World’’; ‘‘ Jadgment of the Jadicial C »mmittee 
of the Privy Council in the Case of the Bishop of 
Lincola’’; ‘ Biblical and Historical Criticism’? ; 
Book Reviews. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Company. $4 00a year; single numbers, 35 cts. 


— The issue for the first of October, No. 2518, 
presents an unusually favorable opportunity to 
subscribe for Littell’'s Living Age, a magazine 
which, although approaching its year of jubilee, 
remains as young, valuable, and vigorous as ever. 
With the number named above it entera ita 195th 
volume and celebrates the occasion by tsking on 
various improvements, new and hand:oms type, 
improved make-up’’ and press work, etc. Ex- 


Preparing 


OR 


THE BEGINNING 


By MARY A. SPEAR, 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


Boards. 
Miss Spear has no superior in thi 


OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


With Over Three Hundred Drawings 
By D. R. AUGSBURG 


Price, 50 cents. 


s country as a teacher of the art of 


teaching children how to begin school life, and D. R. Augsburg is a genius 


in the art of helping teachers to dra 
blackboard. 


w easily every-day objects upon the 


A good foundation is nowhere more needed than in the teaching of read- 


ing and in learning to read. Many 


a primary teacher who means well 


utterly fails because she does not understand the nature or amount of 
preparatory work necessary before a child is able to read from a book with 


ease and with a natural expression. 


With this book in hand no teacher 


need fail in teaching reading with eminent success, whatever book she uses 
with the pupils. The author begins at the foundation and tells just what 


preparation should be made at home ; 
school. 


From Cou. FRaAnNcI8s W. PARKER. Prin. Cook 
County Normal School. Englewood, 1U.: ‘| regard 
Miss Speur 4s one of the best teachers in this coun 
try. ter book is like herself,—full of thought and 
suxgestions. Miss Spear is one of the few teach 
ers who always teaches from a fundamental prin- 
ciple. and I can cordially recommend her little book 
to all my fellow teachers.” 

From Joun 8. Hayes Prin Forster School. Som 
erville, Mass: ‘itis worth its weightin gold! No 
teacher of beginners can afford to be without it. It 
is full of helps and suggestions.”’ 

From AuL¥xX. E. Frye, Supt. Schools, San Rer- 
mardino, Cal: ** Preparing to Read’ is the best 
book for primary teacbers that I have ever read. I 
rega:d it as the most valuable contribution to educa 
sional lite:ature that has apptared fur many years 
If its price were its weight in gold, I should s»y that 
teacher could affurd to be without a 


Addresss 


following this with the preparation at 


From W. W. 8TETSON, Supt. Schools, Auburn, 
Me : * There are many good things in this world. 
There are not many best. Preparing to Read be 

‘ w o the primar 
primary teachers of the 


From Pror. M. G. BRUMRAUGH, Huntingdon, 
Pa.: Pgs desire to commend most heartily Miss 
8 and Prof. Angsburg’s Preraring to Read, 

o my mind it is an ideal book, furnishing both a 
theory of specific value and ample material for its 
application.” 


From WILL 8. MONROE, Supt. Schools. Pasad 
Cal : * Miss Spear is. indeed, one of the truly ortine. 
teachers of this day and generation, and this record 
will au inspiration and beip 
ousands of men and women who never 
contact with the author.” ‘ae 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 

Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others 
accepted. Apply io 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 
In an Industrial Training School in Idaho. men 
to fill the positions of Carpenter, Blacksmith, and 
Wagon Maker, asteachers. Salary, $750 each. 
Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Edu 
Somerset Street. Boaton. 


WANTED, 
In an industrial school in New England, a teacher of 
Cooking. Salary $300 and board Apply at once, to 
AL ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Burean of Education, 
® Romerset St.. Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
A valuable school property, in a delightful New 
England town, consisting of land at cash value of 
$11.250. on which ‘stands a fine school building that 
cost $14,000; total valuation equal $25.250. This 
property is pow offered for sale at $18,500, of which 
$13,000 may lie op a 5 per cent. mortgage of the pur 
chaser desires. This is a model property for a fam 
ily and day school, and summer boarding combined. 
For full particulars apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash prie 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DU PL ATOR 
paw oe They may be seen 

nd tes at Room No. 5, or will be sent b 
on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. KE. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset &t.. Boston. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can bave their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send. 


inga new vearly subseription. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 
Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 
cure in ludays. Never returns; no purge: 

no Ve: no Suppository. A victim t~ ied 

d 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
PILES: vain ev r “dy bh 
simple oure, which he willmail free 
ferers, Address d, York Gty,2,¥, 


On the one hand there's 
$500 in cash; on the other, 
there’s a cure for your Ca- 
tarrh. One of these two things 
has got to come to you—that's 
Fropristors of DF ages Ge 
roprietors e's Ca- 
Remedy. 

But, do you think they'd 
make any such promise if they 
weren’t sure that you'd be 
cured? That has come to 
thousands, through this Reme- 
dy, when everything else has 
failed. by its mild, soothing, 
cleansing and healing proper- 
ties, the worst chronic cases of 
Catarrh in the Head have been 
perfectly and permanently 


cured. 

That’s the reason they're 
willing to take such a risk. 
This is what they say, clearly 
and plainly: ‘If we can’t cure 

our Catarrh, no matter how 
bad our case or of how lon 
standing, we'll pay you $500 
in cash.” If they have faith 
enough to say that, isn’t it safo 
for ice to have a little faith, 
too 


ternally it will remain the same, but these internal 
improvements, combined with the excellence which 
characterizes its contente, presenting from week 
to week the best selec:ions of philosophical and 
scientific researches and results, essays, and ra. 
views, polite literature, poetry, fiction, avd the 
historic events of the time, it can but prove an 
even more delightful and desirable visitor than 
ever. The subscription price, $8.00 a year, is 
very low for the abundence of excellent reading 
given. Boeton: Littell & Co. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for October 
opens with a very valuable discussion of ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Childhood from a Medical Standpoint,’’ by 
Henry Lang Taylor, M.D. The comparison the 
author makes of conditions for health in country 
and city life of children are suggestive. He claims 
that conntry life is or may be made to be vastly 
superior to that of urban communities. Among 
the other able articles are: ‘* Specifics for the 
‘* Care of Inebriety,’’ by T. D. Crotbers, M.D.; 
Evolution of Dancing,’’ illustrated by Lee 
J. Vance; ‘ Oar Native and Foreign Popalation,” 
—eighth of the Series of Lessons from the Census,by 
Carroll D. Wright, A M.; ‘‘ Mud as a Bniiding 
Material,’’ by Wm. Simpson, R.I.; Language 
and Brain Disease,’’ by H. T. Pershing M.D ; 
illustrated; *‘A Chapter in Meteorological Dis- 
covery,’’ by John C. Adams; ‘A Conparative 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Passages, Allays 

Pain and Inflam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
Sevses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is apres into each nostril and is agreeable, 
Price 60 cents at Druggirts; by mail, registered, 60 cts, 


BROTHERS, 56 Warren New Yerk. 


Get out 
of the rut. 


Step higher. Climb. Don't 
smother in the ruck. Be dis- 
contented. Try for a higher 
grade. Take an examination. 
Begin now—to-day. 
Craig’s Question and Answer 
Book will insure your passing 


any examination in any of the 
common school branches. 


Over 150,000 copies sold. 


When first published 
the price was $2.25. 
The publishers’ price 
IS now $1.64, postpaid. 
Fora short time only we 
offer to send you the 
book for $1.10, postpaid. 


CATARRH 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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OWS 


Sept. 29, 1892. 


JOURNAL OF 


HDUOCATION. 


Stady of Some Indian Homes,” illustrated, by De. 
R. W. Shafeldt; Recent Science,’ by Prince 
Krapotkin; ‘‘ Warming and Ventilation of Pri- 
vate Dwellings,’’ illustrated, a very timely and im. 
portant paper, end a sketch of the late Alexander 
Winchell, with fall page portrait frontiepiece. In 
the editor’s table is diseussed The Claims of Sci- 
ence and the Rochester Meeting of the American 
Association. Followiog are the literary notices, 
popular miscellany notes, and the index of volume 
41. Price, $5 00 a year; single copy, 50 cents 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 


— The Ca:hlic World for September reac’.es 
cur table a little late this montb, and its able arti- 


cles reveal the fact that it often pays to wait. Of 
sp cial interest to edacators is the paper by Rev, 
Thomas MeMillan, on the ‘‘ Catholic School Sys- 
tem of Great Britain.”’ The anthor emphasizes 
the necessity of traincd teachers and training col- 
leges with all modern appliances, and says: ‘‘ We 
might as well talk of shutting up our schools as of 
closing our training colleges. The question of 
training Catholic teachers is simply a question of 
life or death.’’ Other articles of interest are: 
‘‘ Home Rale or Egotism,’”? by G:o. MeDermot 
‘‘Te There a Companion World to Oar Own?"’ 
by Rev. G. M. Searle; ‘* The Commission of the 
American People,’”’ by F. O. Lentz; ‘‘ The Match 
Box Makers of East London,’ by Henry Abra- 
ham; ‘* Lessons of the Cid,’’—IIL., by Anbrey de 
Vere, etc; ‘The Old World as Seen From the 
New,’’ is a department of special interest, and 
the talk about new books is valuable from a stand- 
point not generally enjoyed by readers of maga- 
zines. Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
New York. 


— The American Naturalist for September has 
a very valuable article, illustrated by E. A. An- 


drews, on “ Bifurcated Annelide,’’ and one on 
‘* Brain Centers,’’ byS. V. Clevenger, M.D. W. 
Edgar Tavior furnishes a ‘Catalogue of the 
Snakes of Nebraska,’’ with notes on their habits 
and distribution. An editorial describes the uni- 
versity building in Lincoln, Nebraska. The gen- 
eral notes cover a wide and instructive range in 
geology, paleontology,mineralogy, petrography, bot- 
aby, z Ology, embryology, and entomology. The 
proceedings of scientific societies and scientific 
news are given in detail, and the record of North 
American z O!logy is continued. The teacher and 
student of natural science will find this monthly a 
very valuable help. Price, $400 a year ; siogle 
copy 35 cents. Philadelphia: Binder & Kelley. 


— Good Housekeeping for September has the 
cpeniog of two serial articles: ‘‘ Woman’s Work 


at the Colambian Exposition,’’ and ‘* Touching 
the Toilet.’’ The remaining contents embrace sto- 
ries, poetry, and miscellaneous articles as well ss 
those which relate more directly to the work of 
woman in the household. It ie a fine number of 
an admirable publication. Springfield: Clark W. 
Bryan & Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


The Cosmopolitan for September; terms, $3,00 a 
year. New York: The Cosmopolitan. 

The New World for September; terms, $300 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Recribner’s Magaziue for September; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Werner’s Voice Magazive for September; terms, 
$200 a year. New York: 21 West 23d St. 

Education for September; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Kasson & Paimer. 

Our Day for September; terms, $2.50a year. Bos- 
ton: 28 Beacon St 

Political Science Quarterly for September; terms, 
$3 00a year Boston: Ginn & Company. 

The Popular Science Monthly for October; terms, 
$5 00a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The English Llustrated Magazine for October; 
terms, $1 50a year. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

‘he Magazine of Art for October; terms, $3 50 
ayear. New Y rk: Cassell Pub Co, 

he Catholic World for September; terms, $4.00 a 

year. New York: Rev. W. D. Hughes. 

Casse!l Family Magazine for October; terms, $1.50 
year. New York:, Cassell Pub. Co 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NOEMAL ABT SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 

For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For address 
particulars, 


NOBMAL SO0HOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 


principal, A. G. Boypun, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SaLum, Mass. 

S For Ladies only. catalogues, address the 

Principal, D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 


NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
J. G. GREENOUGH, President. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
ONE to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
and 15 cts. additional secures one 


“of the best $250 Fountain Pens in 
the market. Address, NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


Opposite Grace Church. NEW YORK. 


_The most centrally located hotel in the 
city, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. Recently enlarged by a 
new and handsome addition that doubles its 
former capacity. The new Dining Room is 
one of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec- 
oration in this country. 


eow WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


For Columbian Day. 


EXERCISES ON 
THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


By WARREN WINTHROP. 
Paper. Price, 20 cts. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Cattalogues on 

Importer, Pubitchir. and Foréign 

’ or 
: 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 

description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, éc ,—send to William B. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, 854 
and 85% Sixth Avenue, New Xork, Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 
THRE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Loyd’s Literature for Little Feiks. 

HRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s Kuglish Grammars. 

Felten’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 

Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. EW TORE 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Beed’s Word Lessons. 
& Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Gutchisen’s Physielogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE EMPIRE: trivien Beau. 
titully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. ce, $1.25. 


c room use, A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its pa: y easy i 
its paper and t of the very bert and its illustrations 
oumerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 

For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
recetpt of published price. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 83 K. 17th &t., New York. 


Imported Photographs 


trom Europe, to illustrate 
Archswology, History, 
architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for nan 
ana Schools, a speciality. 

Send 10 cents in stamps 
tor catalogue. 

A. M. LUMBABD, 

New Bedford, Mass. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
3 Kast 14th Sercet, N. ¥. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABL 
American and Foreign Teachers, re an 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 
Best references 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
IFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers Wanted, 
acancies of all kinds in nearly every section 0 
tie United States. Write and learn about the won- 
success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
of obtaining vacancies, and filling — through 
local agents and members. Circulars applica 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
tf 147 THROOP 


Gleachers’ Agencies. 


OUR work usually begins to slacken about Sept. 1, but this year September has proved one of our bus- 
test months, In fact we have filled more positions at 4 greater aggregate of salaries, than during 
the entire first year of our work. 1+ igs after school has begun that the advantages of a recommending 
over & notice yiving Agency are most appirent. IN in, most baords will consider applicants from 
n the eariy season, with ail summer to choose apy source. But when the teacher must 
begin next Monday, there is no time to fool around, and sensible boards telegraph to an Agency they 
can trust. Send us such and such a teacher.” Pueblo wanted an $850 teacher, and telegraphed us We 
wired * Miss is all you could desire’ Back came the message, ‘Send her immedi SUM MER 
ately.” Yankton has just chosen a superintendent that way, ‘ 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. Syracuse, N. Y. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


I L Y during the past four months have we been filling positions, ard daily 

have new vacancies come in. Many of the best positions in Colleges, 
State Normals, Academies, and city schools have been filled by us thia seavon. August and Sep!ember 
are two of our bast months. Many vacancies are now filled by us on very Short motice. Send for 
Hand-Book. Address C, J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


Manual Training Teachers Wanted, 


For a New England City Manual Training School, Zeachers of Forging, 
Wood Working, and Wood Carving,—$1000 each ; Teacher of Mechanical 
Prawing, $1200. Practical men with technical education preferred, 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, . . . . 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
‘ ty OF FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 
mon 2, | t ve.,| ‘a ve.,|371 Main Street, | 12014 So.Spring | 48 Washin Blidg., 
Boston, Mass. 4, New York, | Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Conn. | L | Portland. Ore. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class 
teachers for all grades, and want them now. Send stamp for application-form. 


W.A. CHOATE & CO., H. P. FRENCH, Manager, 
H. P. FRENCH, | Proprietors. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


T 2 8 WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
7% H L RS FOR FALL VACANCIES. 
Registration Form sent on application. 
EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, 5O Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


se UNION TEACHERS AGENCY Supplies Teachers with positions and 


Schools with first-class Teachers. Charges ne enrelimen: fee, but earns commissions. 


Sixteen hundred teachers actually placed by this Agency. Send stamp for blanks. 
W. D. KERR, 44 East 147TH Srt., NEW YORK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

h Palace Hotel Bldg. 
and those wishing & change at C. B. RUGGLES & CO. 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Onio. 

FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like | AMERICAN 
No Fi E, service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or | SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. | BUREAU. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. 


Estab. 1885. 
New England Bureau of Hducation, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


My Dear Dr. Orcutt : NorwWALK, CONN., Sept. 19, 1892. 

Your letter of 17th Sept. is received. You are correct in supposing that I wished 
you to act for me and in my interests, as if you were the head of the school. The time 
was so short that I could not well do otherwise; and allow me to add that I did so with 
entire confidence in the excellence of your judgment. Your experience has been such that 
I felt perfectly safe in putting the responsibility on you. I believe that there are other 
excellent teachers’ bureaus, but I did not feel like putting a matter of so much importance 
to me wholly in the hands of amy other. If I had insisted on seeing the candidate or cor- 
responding with him, I might have lost the opportunity to engage the gentleman whom you 
have selected, and been forced to take an inferior teacher. 

I expect Mr. M ’s work will prove your judgment of him correct. His esti- 
mate of himself makes him strong where I am weak, and that is what I want. 

Yours cordially, E. H. WILson. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 
1 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Special Trial Trip Offer. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Four months, from September 1, ’92, to January 1, '93, 


For 50 Cents. 


der to introduce the JouRNAL oF EpuCATION to teachers not now taking the 

pa 2 ae the above ae offer, believing that at the end of the four months they 
will become permanent subscribers. Cite 

Any subscriber sending us five “trial trips ” at so cts. each will receive six months 


credit on their own subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


GENTS make 190 PER CEAT 200 win $748 CASH Prise: 


on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 
Sample Tertitory. Dr. Bridgman, 275 Bway. ¥ 


M hine Habit Cured in 10 
dares No pay till cured. 
BWA 
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giving complete satisfaction. 


, and is rapidly finding its way into the 
d Men and University Professors, has, after a 


212 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVI.—No. 12, 


THe Best ARITHMETICS PUBLISHED. 


ARRANCED WITH CREAT CARE AND SKILL. 


sed 1 Elementary anp New Model Complete Arithmetics, 
These have been prepared by a man whose life has 


H. H. BELFIELD, A.M., Ph.D. 


been devoted to successful teaching and whose experien 


ce in primary, grammar, and High Schools 
th the needs of both teacher and pupil. 


i i tunity to become familiar wi 
ore based p les is clearly shown by the ease with which 


That the books are based on true pedagogical yy 


eir firm grasp of principles. 


il ter th cessive topics presented, and by t i — ; 
Petree cleenentary beck has ioe in use in the Chicago Public Schools since its publication and is 


The larger book lately issued is meeting with hearty commendation 


school-room of live teachers. The 


SPECIAL OFFER No.2. |9 HAVE YOU SEEN 9 


For Columbian Day, 


October 21, 1892. 


The Discovery of America. 


A MEMORIAL OF COLUMBUS 
By ABBIE M. HARVEY. 


One of the best exercises for Columbian Day yet 
published. 


MANIFOLDING 
ATTACHMENT? 


Manifolding is Made Easy. 


No argument 


Madison, (Wis.) School Board, compose 
aml Doalathes of the leading arithmetics, adopted both the Mew Mode/ and the Revised Model Price, 15 cents, now Yatt 
Elementary Arithmetics. 
| THOUSANDS USED THROUGHOUT Exercises on The American Flag. fhe this for competitors 
A WONDERFUL SUCCESS! THE UNITED STATES. Sate, to attack th. 
\ ithmetic Reader epared for Use in the Second Grade. It induces the By WARREN WINTHROP. eee eT ae 
think of in the fundamental operations which is in- Price, 20 cents. Hammond. !! 


child to think of the words it reads. It gives rea 


valuable in the whole course of mathematics, it gives them 
number work. It teaches the child to get thought from print. 


and their various combinations. 


hem a vocabulary for expressing ideas of 
It affords drill in words, numbers 


Does it Stand the Test of the Class Room ? 
SEE WHAT LEADING EDUCATORS SAY OF IT. 


“Tam happy to say that we have used Hall’s 
Arithmetic Rowdee for two years, with most ex- 
cellent results. Not a single teacher who has 
used it, has presented any adverse criticism, but 
all commend it. ‘he child not only learns some- 
thing of numbers, but we find that they acquire 
the ability to read better. They fully understand 
their work. With us it is a great success,”— 
Supt. P. R. WALKER, Rockford, /ll., Fune 3, ’92. 


“ After using Frank H. Hall’s Arithmetic 
Reader for two years, our teachers are unanimous 
in pronouncing it an excellent book. This con 
clusion was last expressed one week ago last 
Friday after discussing the Course of Study and 
Text-books for the next year.”—Supt. H. F. 
Derr, Elgin, /il., Pune 3, 1892. 


“ We have used Hall’s Arithmetic Reader as a 
supplementary work for two years. I consider it 
an excellent book and I am well satisfied with 
the results of its use.”—Supt. E. A. GASTMAN, 
Decatur, Ill, Pune, 7, 1892. 


“I favor Hall’s Arithmetic Reader emphati. 
cally. The teachers, parents and pupils are en- 
thusiastic in their endorsement of the methods 
used by the author.”—Supt. J. H. FREEMAN, 
Aurora, Pune 13, 1892. 


“T will say that Hall's Arithmetic Reader gives 
excellent satisfaction and excellent results. The 
teachers are enthusiastic over it. It is a book 
that is needed in our schools,”—Supt. A. J. 
BLANCHARD, Sycamore, /il., Pune 27, 1892. 


“Hall’s Arithmetic Reader is an excellent 


Columbus, or Discovery Day. 


A Series of Tableaus. 
By Supt. JOHN KEYNTON. 
Price, 10 cents. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTION. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER (0, 


44% and 449 East 524 S8t., 
[2] NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL OFFER? 
No, 2 above mentioned 
— elps for Columbian Day. 


This offer will not be good after Oct. 21. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FLAGS. | 


A 44 Stars “Standard” sewed Bunting Flags 
(as adopted by U. S. Govt.)’ size 6x 4 feet, post- 
paid to any part of U.S, upon receipt of €),.25 


FOR THE 
GARNERED CEMS 


superb collection of new and standard 
School Songs and Hymna, representin. 


Hymn Writers and 100 Composers. Contains t 
celebrated sacred songs that have made Mr. Paf i 
name famous wherever the English language is spok- 
en. 192 pages of choice words and music, clearly and 
legibly printed, and handsomely bound in boards, 
Price 35 cents postpaid. 


LITTLE SACRED SONGS 


“ Hall’s Arithmetic Reader is a useful little 
book, exceedingly useful. We have tried it and | book, and every child in the second grade should| Other sizes at corresponding rates. as For LITTLE SINGERS —By- 
shall use twice as many next year.”—Supt. read it.”—Supt. J. M. GRreeNwoop, Aansas WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, J. R. Murray. 
FRED Bay.iss, Sterling, Jil, June 15, 1892. City, Mo, Fuly 25, 1892. 3] s9 Fifth Ave. N.Y. City. | the Primary Departtment of the Sunday 
and standard words and music. The Editor has the 


This book is having a wonderful success both East and West. 


Washington, D. C., 


and Wilmington, Del., have recently introduced it as a text-book in their schools. 


Revised Model Elementary Arithmetic . . 
New Model Complete Arithmetic 
Hall’s Arithmetic Reader by mail . 


50 cents. 
65 cents. 
22 cents. 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O, 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 


happy facuity of writing songs that please the chi!i- 
ren,and shows to the beat advantage in this. lis latest 
work in that direction. 160 pp. bound in boards. 
Price 35 cents bers: 
CHOIR LEADERS; Send 10 cts. for sample of Mu- 
si isitor, containing new anthems each month, 
——PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Address 
GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.| Write for an Announcement and Catalogue, | | sam Se. New You 
Local Agents 


Can You Write a Good Hand ? 


If you can, you may be of some use in the world ; if you can not, study at once 


the Normal Review System of Writing. 
Send for our Ilustrated Catalogue. 


market. Unexcelled in every respect. 


The best school series in the 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


SHORTHAND, snonid Study it at tome. 


The Journal of Ed in speaking of the 
superiority of the ISAAC PITMAN 8 


NTED 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ip ystem, says: 
No other system caters for the school like this one. To represent the 


Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be taught in 
the schools, for the parents of children will demand it."’ 
“ The Manual of Phonography,”’ 40 cents. 
Take Lessons, Metropolitan Schoo! of Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. 
Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free, 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, East 14th St.. New York: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


and AMERICAN TEACHER 


At County Institutes. 
Liberal terms to those who mean business. 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Orat Bomertt Boston, 
g a ory. NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION Menten, Mase. 
LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, ne y 
on 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., LL. D., PRESIDENT. **Quarterly Register of History TWO p 4 
Boe h ont systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and ($1 00 a year) free. New Fos. 00 , yourse cubecription free. eraat 
oice ture, Natura’ ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and Somanset Dante. Mass. NEW ENG. FUB. 00.. 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. Degrees conferred. . 
Fall Term opens October 18th. Address for vatalogve. 
RY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Sec’y, THOUGH 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Rg ass. N OR W. OM A N 
BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. It will be to your advantage to join the famous C. L. S. C. (CHAUTAU: 
y the State.) 
CLARA Printpal, and Teacher Prot,D. 1. Mavtanr, QUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC Circie). Its four-year course embraces the d 
| taken uP in an average college course, and in this way the 
a naerne of Baghator of Oxatoey in treo years; Master of Oratory in three. Post graduate course ail ad Circle gives its readers the college student’s general outlook in History. 
free to pupils Saturday class for teac and esstonal Litera i ; 
BUILDING, cor, Boylston and Tremont Sts. Send tor catalogue Boylston Writ ‘ Art. The next y ear’s course begins O€tober |. 
e for list of books. ™ 


Young Woman’s Christian Association 


SUPPLIES Matrons, Housekeepers, [ B Oo S T O N 7 ] servants, for homes and institutions. 


Stenographers, Book-keepers, House- 


Address, 40 Berkeley Street, 


Or, HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 


CHARLES R. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Use the Wire 


If you want anything of us this fall, and also exercise a little 


patience if your order isn’t filled during the first hallf- 


day. It takes time to make KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL and F 
is almost impossible. Consequently neither you nor we can afford to 
; you ee Drawing Papers you want our card of samples ; the quality and prices will surely pees aoe sur- 
prise dita 7 bi Pa st say enough about our Epucationa Colored Papers, both coated and En ine Col caf Get 
our pamphiet, e Bradley Color Scheme.” We have a leaflet, “ The Bradley Language Seri : h yo 
you. Try our School Scissors ; also the Springfield Tracing Leaves : es eee 
We have not mentioned the Capinet oF WEIGHTs AN 
D Mgasurss for months, but it j 
' ever was. Our Catalogue is not an old story. The « plot” may be the same year by year - —— as good :* 
tractive variations. Have you a late copy? y year, but each edition has 


ALso, CLINTON HALL, Astor PLAce, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Sprincrrecp, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
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: 


